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CHAPTER X. 


Sunpay in modern Cairo is a very 
festive day, and Captain Fitzroy was 
not the sort of man to suffer from 
too much leisure for lack of engage- 
ments ; but he had never looked 
forward to anything so eagerly as 
to the prospect opened to him by 
Margaret Grey’s letter. It did not 


strike him that the note was stiff; 
that seemed only a natural conse- 


quence of the use of the third person ; 
and he was filled with elation at the 
success of his wishes. It was true 
that it was not the lovely face filling 
all his thoughts that he was going to 
see: it was only her delegate who 
would meet him; but even that was 
something; it was a beginning, and 
how far it might go, Fitzroy did not 
stop to think. From his point of 
view there was no reason that it 
should be the end. 

He dressed with care in plain 
clothes, putting off his dark blue 
Khedivial uniform for the lightest 
of grey summer suits; and taking 
the first hired carriage that he saw, 
he drove in good time to the place 
of appointment. In spite of his 
equipage, which chanced to be un- 
usually shabby even for a Cairene 
cab, he was received with great re- 
spect by the porter, whose native 
sharpness enabled him to recognise 
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at once the manner and appearance 
of a person of distinction; and he 
was shown with many salaams into 
a small reception-room in the colon- 
naded building within the gate. Here 
he had to wait for some minutes while 
one of the slaves took his card to the 
harim, and he stood absently looking 
about him at the dusty furnishings 
of the room. White-sheeted divans 
ranged round the walls, tall mirrors 
in gilt frames above them, and a rich 
carpet under foot; it was the usual 
thing, and his own room in the ’Abdin 
palace was exactly like it, just as 
characterless, uninteresting, and dusty. 
Was this the pattern of all Turkish 
interiors, he wondered? Were the 
rooms of the harim, the rooms she 
lived in, as dull and featureless? No, 
that was not likely; she would be 
sure to have flowers about her, and 
other evidences of her own grace and 
refinement. His mind followed the 
messenger who had gone across the 
garden, and he had lost himself in 
the dreams that he had been living 
in all the week, when he heard the 
rustle of a skirt in the doorway, and 
turning suddenly, saw a slight, fragile- 
looking girl of about two or three and 
twenty standing in the room behind 
him. She was dressed entirely in 
gray, yes, in the same quiet gown of 
gray alpaca that had been beside him 
in church on Christmas morning ; and 
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she was standing silent, looking at 
him with a pink flush on her cheeks 
and a curious intentness in her gray 
eyes. At that first moment of the 
meeting she made a favourable im- 
pression upon him, and he said to 
himself that she was evidently a lady 
and decidedly pretty. 

“Miss Grey, I suppose,” he said 
coming forward, and holding out his 
hand with a smile of greeting. 

Margaret was hardly prepared for 
so friendly a salutation, and she looked 
rather taken aback. She had intended 
only to bow and she was obliged to 
change her mind in awkward haste. 

“Yes,” she said briefly, and then, 
glancing rather nervously at a second 
open doorway leading between the 
divans into another room, she added 
hurriedly: “ Will you come into the 
garden? It is cooler and pleasanter 


than here, and if you have anything 
of a private nature to say, I think it 
would be better to say it there.” 

She led the way out, through the 


garden steeped in the hot afternoon 
sunshine and fragrant with the scent 
of roses and jessamine, to the archway 
in the wall which was the entrance to 
the outer garden of the harim. The 
arabesque-covered walls of the palace 
rose on the right, shining yellow in 
the strong sunlight; but Margaret 
turned at once into one of the inlaid 
paths winding among the shrubberies 
of orange and lemon trees to the left, 
and followed it until she reached a 
secluded corner at the end of the 
garden, where straggling bushes of 
the crimson damask-rose grew in wild 
profusion under the wall, and a grace- 
ful pepper-tree, with silver-grey foliage 
as delicate as maidenhair, shet up into 
the pale Eastern sky. Here, in the 
dense green shade of the mandalines, 
a dilapidated garden-seat, of the pat- 
tern common in London parks, was 
drawn up, and Margaret paused with 
her hand on the hack of it. 


“We shall be quite undisturbed 
here,” she said, “and there is no 
danger of our being observed or over- 
heard. You have come about the 
diamond star that you found in your 
pocket after you picked up the little 
boy at Ghesireh, haven’t you?” 

“Yes,” said Fitzroy in some sur- 
prise ; “ but how did you know that I 
found it in my pocket?” 

* Because the child told us that he 
had placed it there,” said Margaret ; 
“he told us directly we got home.” 

“And you have been taking no 
steps to recover it?” 

“No, because no steps were possible 
in the circumstances. We could not 
act without the knowledge of the 
Pasha, and the lady did not wish her 
husband to know anything about the 
incident.” 

“Her husband,—she is married 
then? She is the wife of the Pasha, 
the mother of that child?” 

“Yes; and,—Captain Fitzroy,—I 
don’t know if you have been long in 
Egypt—perhaps you do not realise 
the strictness of Turkish etiquette. 
It was not your fault of course, but 
from their point of view it was a very 
serious thing that happened. For a 
Turkish lady to be seen by any man 
other than her husband or near 
relative is a grave misfortune.” 

In her anxiety to make the risk of 
the situation clear Margaret was be- 
trayed into expressing herself with an 
earnestness that verged upon severity, 
and Fitzroy stood still for a moment 
in astonished silence under what 
sounded like a rebuke. When he 
spoke it was with marked coldness. 
“T do not understand you. You say 
that it was not my fault; what was 
not my fault, may I ask? That I 
picked up a child I saw straying into 
danger, and gave him to his mother? 
That I have taken measures since to 
restore the ornament which the child 
lost? No, I certainly do not see that 
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I have been in fault. I cannot see 
that there has been any fault any- 
where.” 

The turn that the conversation had 
taken was not unnatural, considering 
the point of view from which Mar- 
garet regarded the matter, and the 
character of the man she had to deal 
with ; but it was unfortunate, and 
she felt that she must have blundered 
strangely to find herself at logger- 
heads with him so soon. She was not 
saying what she had intended; she 
was nervous, and painfully conscious 
that she was not carrying out her 
mission in a manner that Valda would 
have approved of. She did not know 
how to help herself, and she stood 
silent for a moment with compressed 
lips, considering how she could repair 
her error, and yet gain her end. A 
soft breath of scented air swept like a 
sigh over the sunny garden, stirring 
the delicate tracery of the pepper-tree 
against the blue sky, and fluttering 
the little red roses under the wall. 
It floated out the folds of a grey veil 
that Margaret was wearing, and as she 
pushed up the gauze to be out of her 
way, Fitzroy looked with attention at 
the features that were more clearly 
revealed. Her colour had faded, and 
the pale intellectual face, refined into 
absolute severity, was without attrac- 
tion for him. It annoyed him by the 
suggestion of a higher standard than 
he cared to reach, and his handsome 
countenance hardened into an expres- 
sion of antagonism. 

“T am afraid that I must have 
expressed myself very badly,” said 
Margaret, breaking the pause in the 
gentlest tones at her command. “I 
am sorry if I have annoyed you; of 
course there has been no fault on 
anyone’s part, and I did not mean 
to infer that there had been. Only 
I am so very anxious that this lady 
should not get into trouble, and a 
misunderstanding is so easy where 


there is not the frankness that exists 
between husband and wife in Eng- 
land. I thought you might not 
understand.” 

“Oh, I think I understand; I 
have not been two years in Egypt for 
nothing. The Pasha is jealous of his 
beautiful wife, I suppose ?” 

“Oh, no, no! Nothing of that 
sort!” cried Margaret, a vivid blush 
overspreading her face, as she saw 
his cynical smile. “She has never 
given him the slightest cause and she 
never will. It is nothing so vulgar 
as that; it is only a matter of eti- 
quette. She has asked me to tell you 
that she is exceedingly grateful to 
you for what you have done for her, 
and to explain the necessity for keep- 
ing it secret. She considered that it 
was no use vexing the Pasha by let- 
ting him know of it. You see, it 
would annoy him very much, and it 
was purely an accident, for which 
nobody was to blame.” 

“Was she annoyed? Is she vexed 
about it?” asked Fitzroy with a wist- 
fulness that broke oddly through his 
stately composure. 

“No indeed!” answered Margaret, 
her voice softening. ‘She knows 
how it was, of course, and she feels 
nothing but the most fervent grati- 
tude towards you. She says that you 
have saved her greatest treasure in 
the world, and that she can never 
repay you for it. I ought to have 
given you her message first. The 
little boy is her only child, and she 
regards you as his rescuer from death. 
She blesses you every moment of the 
day for having preserved him to her.” 

Fitzroy sighed, though his face had 
lighted up. “If I could see her just 
once to hear from her own lips what 
she thinks,—to give her back the 
star—I should like to give the jewel 
back into her own hands.” 

“That is impossible, absolutely im- 
impossible!” said Margaret firmly. 
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“That is what I have been trying to 
explain ; you can never see her again.” 

Fitzroy looked at her,—this prim, 
proper little person who was opposing 
herself to his desire. Who was she 
that he should regard her? An- 
tagonism leaped again into his eyes. 
“T must see her, I will see her! I do 
not choose to have my last word with 
her through you. I can see that your 
prejudices will not let you deal frankly 
with either of us, and I will see her 
for myself to restore the jewel. I 
will manage it by some means or 
other.” 

“You must not try! You could 
not try without bringing serious risk 
upon her, and it would be quite in 
vain,” said Margaret in alarm. “I 
implore you not to attempt anything 
so wrong and inconsiderate. She 
will never consent to it.” 

“T don’t want her to consent. It 
shall not be her doing, ard she shall 
be involved in no trouble. I will 


take care of that; I will manage it 
for myself, and there shall be no 
chance of blame falling on anyone 
else.” 

“That is a thing you cannot do. 
If anything comes out, it will be no 
use saying that you have acted with- 


out encouragement from her. Nobody 
would believe it, and it would be she, 
not you, who would suffer. Suspicion 
would be aroused, reports would be 
set going, and who can say what 
would be the end? I warn you that 
if you try, mischief will come of it ; 
Valda Hanem herself would tell you 
the same thing.” 

“ Valda Hanem,—the Lady Valda, 
—is that her name?” 

“Yes,” answered Margaret, regret- 
ting the slip that she had made, but 
perceiving that it was now too late 
to repair it. 

“Tt is a charming name.” 

“JT think so because I associate it 
with her,” said Margaret ; “but you 


do not know her. If you did,—if 
you could know how kind and gentle 
she is,—how good and devoted, and 
how dearly cherished in the home 
that she makes happy, I am sure you 
would not like to do anything that 
would risk bringing trouble and mis- 
fortune into her peaceful life.” 

“She is happy? You think that 
she herself is happy?” 

“She ought to be. She has every- 
thing that she ought to want to make 
her happy, and she knows no other 
life,” said Margaret resolutely. “ It 
is a lot that many women have cause 
to envy.” 

“This Pasha is kind to her then, 
and she loves him,—does she love 
him?” Then as Margaret hesitated, 
unable for an instant to meet his 
glance, he went on: “No, she does 
not ; she does not love him, and you 
cannot say so; yet you tell me that 
she is happy,—what nonsense ! ” 

“Why do you ask me such ques- 
tions?” asked Margaret indignantly ; 
“What right have you? But since 
you have done so, I will answer you. 
Valda Hanem may not love her 
husband quite as an English girl 
might do; but she is an affectionate 
and devoted wife, and she quite recog- 
nises how good the Pasha is to her.” 

“But he is a Turk; he has other 
wives of course. The Circassians of 
his harim $ 

“No indeed, no, no! 
detestable thing to say !” 

“Not detestable at all according 
to the customs of the country. It is 
considered permissible and right,—it 
is the usual thing.” 

“Not now, not among Turks of the 
highest class. They are strict mono- 
gamists, and the Pisha—oh, how 
little you know the facts! But I can- 
not talk to you about it; I could not 
make you understand. Only this 
warning I am bound to give you ; if 
you go on with this, you will repent 
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it. As to the star,—have you brought 
it with you to-day ?” 

“Yes, I have.” Fitzroy took a 
small parcel, wrapped in silver paper, 
from his breast-pocket as he spoke, 
and disclosed the beautiful jewel, 
which flashed like a real star in his 
hand. “TI have brought it and I meant 
to have restored it to her through you, 
but I have changed my mind. I will 
keep it now until I can give it into 
the Lady Valda’s own hands. I 
shall try at any rate, and if I do not 
succeed, then I shall find some other 
means of restoring it to her.” 

“Keep the jewel,” said Margaret 
with decision ; “she does not want it 
back. She told me to say that, since 
her little boy had given it to you, she 
would like you to keep it as a token 
of her gratitude. It is her own 
property, not her husband’s, and she 
has a right to give it away if she 
chooses; but I persuaded her that 
it would not be right to do so on 
grounds of expediency. I said that 


I would not give you her message, 
but now I do; it is far better that 
you should keep it than that you 
should make it an excuse for seeking 


an interview with her. If you will 
only refrain from exhibiting it in this 
country where it might be recognised, 
that is all I ask.” 

Fitzroy wrapped up the jewel, and 
replaced it in his pocket. Then he 
looked straight at Margaret, and said 
very quietly and deliberately, but 
with an ominous flash in his eyes: 
“The condition you make is un- 
necessary. I shall not keep this 
ornament: I should never dream of 
keeping it; and eventually it will be 
restored to the lady. You can tell 
her so. The place and time when it 
will be done, I cannot tell you, and 
it may be that it will not be by my 
hand that she receives it after all ; 
but certainly it will not be through 
you.” 
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“Tn that case,” said Margaret with 
dignity, “it is useless to prolong this 
interview, which cannot be more dis- 
agreeable to you than it is to me. 
Allow me to show you the way back 
to the seldmlek.” 

She preceded him along the pat- 
terned path, and she did not speak 
to him again. Her face was white, 
whiter than the pale roses that flung 
their clusters into the darkness of the 
archway, and her grey eyes were 
strained in a strange stare as she 
gazed after his departing figure ; but 
the delicate pencilling of her eye- 
brows was like a straight line across 
her forehead, and the fine lines of 
her mouth were fixed and firm. 

Fitzroy did not offer his hand at 
parting, and his stiff bow was re- 
turned only by the slightest inclina- 
tion of the head on her part. 

*‘ Good-afternoon,” he said formally, 
but Margaret did not answer; and 
without noticing the porter, who was 
smiling and salaaming in the back- 
ground in the hope of backsheesh, 
he turned away in a silent rage. “I 
have been a fool,” he said to himself 
before he had gone ten yards from 
the gate; “I have made an enemy 
of the only person who could have 
helped me. It would have been so 
easy for her to have arranged a 
meeting. What possessed me to 
quarrel with her?” As he made his 
way further into the teeming streets 
of the city, however, the perception 
came more clearly home to him that 
the quarrel had not been of his 
making. “She is not my sort, and 
she and I were bound to disagree,” 
he reflected. “ Detestable little prude ! 
I suppose she imagined that I in- 
tended some vulgar intrigue, and she 
was prepared to act on the defensive. 
As if there could be any harm or 
danger in my meeting them on one 
of their drives, or in the bazaars. 
I consider that I have a right to 
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receive my thanks from her own lips, 
and I will claim it.” 

Proud, passionate, and exceedingly 
tenacious of purpose, Henry Fitzroy 
was a man of no ordinary type of 
character, and either by accident or 
intuition Margaret, in her study of 
his handwriting, had divined certain 
points in it with singular accuracy. 
It was a character whose faults were 
balanced by many good points, but 
all his qualities were fenced about 
with such an impenetrable wall of 
reserve that he was more respected 
than belo¥ed, and there were few 
people who could feel that they really 
knew him. He was the sort of man 
who is known even to his most 
intimate friends by his surname only, 
and women were generally a good 
deal afraid of him. His boyish name 
of Harry had fallen from him in 
very early infancy, and his mother 
and sisters always spoke of Henry 
with high reverence and respect as 
the most important and distinguished 
representative of the family, though 
it is very possible that they felt more 
real affection for Jack, the foolish, 
fussy, and exceedingly fallible elder 
brother who had succeeded to the 
family estates, and who commanded 
no respect at all. The Fitzroys were 
refined and cultivated people, and the 
influences under which he had grown 
up, together with a natural fastidious- 
ness of taste, had combined to make 
Henry Fitzroy a very polished and 
gentlemanly person, who felt that he 
had a right to think well of himself. 
He was accustomed to carry every- 
thing before him in society, and now, 
when his nature was stirred to its 
depths by a ferce that it had never 
known before, and his mind was set 
upon the gratification of what seemed 
to him an innocent desire, he was 
indignant and annoyed to find him- 
self misconceived and opposed. 

“Ido not believe that my beautiful 


lady herself would feel the slightest 
scruple about it,” he said to himself. 
“Tt is only that mischievous little 
prig of a governess who is determined 
to make trouble. I will circumvent 
her,—I shall have not the least com- 
punction in doing so,—and as for the 
Pasha ” Tt was clear from the 
contemptuous curl of his short upper 
lip that Fitzroy regarded the pre- 
judices of a Turkish husband with 
small consideration. Indeed, in spite 
of the assurance he had _ received 
from Margaret, he thought of the 
Pisha as a lazy, effete, self-indulgent 
representative of a race that would 
be far better wiped off the face of 
the earth; and in the plenitude of 
his prejudice and his ignorance he 
was prepared to plunge into an enter- 
prise of which he knew not the perils. 

If any experienced person had been 
at hand to advise him, he would have 
been told that a stab in the back in 
the crowded bazaars of Cairo, or a 
brief application of the bowstring in 
the back-room of some dingy coffee- 
house, would very probably be the 
end of the adventure. And if he 
escaped these dangers, there were 
others ; a pistol-shot from the marshes 
on the road to the Pyramids, a cup of 
coffee oddly flavoured,—there were 
many ways in which revenge could be 
worked out by an Oriental mind; he 
would disappear and be no more 
heard of, like so many others who 
had once played a part in this popu- 
lous city, and no efforts of the English 
consulate would avail to discover his 
body lying quiet in the yellow mud at 
the bottom of the Nile. 

Henry Fitzroy received no warning, 
and if he had, he would not have 
listened to it. He confided in no one. 
He kept the diamonds locked up in 
his dressing-case, and he breathed no 
word about the matter to any of his 
friends ; but his mind was none the 
less firmly set upon his purpose. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
MARGARET went up the marble 
steps of the grand entrance to the 
harim with a heavy heart. The 
ladies were all out driving, and the 
slaves, making holiday in their ab- 
sence, were fluttering in and out of 
the palace doors like a flock of 
brilliant birds let loose from a cage. 
In their flowing robes of bright- 
coloured cottons they looked wonder- 
fully picturesque as they leaned over 
the white marble balustrade, and they 
filled the air with merry laughter as 
they chattered with the black-coated 
negroes. Anfna, an old slave of 
between sixty and seventy, who had 
nursed three generations of the family, 
was a tyrant over the younger Circas- 
sians, and generally kept them in 
order with voice and hand whenever 
she thought they were up to mischief, 
but at this moment she was absorbed 
in the contemplation of the beauties 
She had just emerged 


of her fat legs. 
from a very hot bath, and with her 
hair, new-dyed to a bright vermilion 
colour, arranged under a brilliant blue 
head-dress, and her twinkling brown 
eyes freshly marked with black, she 


was very proud of herself. The slaves 
had been propitiating her with com- 
pliments upon a new pair of yellow 
and black striped stockings, and she 
sat on the red satin divan in the 
reception-hall, holding up her clean 
white cotton robes, and displaying 
with supreme satisfaction a pair of 
the thickest ankles that ever were 
seen. 

“ Bac, Marmoselle !” she cried, 
calling to Margaret to look as she 
passed through. “ Baczina, pek 
guzdil ! (Look here, very pretty !)” 

Margaret stopped and paid the 
little tribute of admiration that was 
expected of her, but she could scarcely 
help laughing. It had always amused 
her to observe how entirely the deli- 
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cacy of the Circassians was confined 
to their faces. They would shriek as 
they covered their heads in a hurry 
from the gaze of masculine eyes ; but 
as to their legs they were absolutely 
indifferent. Most of them had extra- 
ordinarily thick ankles, and they dis- 
played them carelessly on all occasions, 
looping up their draperies, and draw- 
ing forth with perfect serenity their 
pocket-handkerchiefs which they wore 
tucked into their garters. Conven- 
tionality has strange laws, however, 
and they are manifested in curiously 
contradictory fashion, concerning them- 
selves with ankles in one society, and 
with the hair of the head in another. 
Margaret could perceive an analogy in 
the European ladies who feel them- 
selves perfectly respectable in the 
bathing-costumes of Boulogne so long 
as their necks are safely covered, and 
are equally happy in the most décolleté 
of ball-dresses, provided the skirts 
are sufliciently long. At one end or 
the other it seems necessary that the 
laws of convention should assert them- 
selves in order that the delicacy of 
feminine feelings may be vindicated ; 
and Margaret reflected that, after all, 
the Circassians were more consistent 
than their European sisters in always 
keeping to the same standard. 

The idiosyncrasies of the slaves had 
always interested and amused Mar- 
garet, and she did not in the least 
mind finding herself left to their 
society when the ladies went out. 
Invariably considerate and sympathe- 
tic with them, she had become a 
general favourite, and was a welcome 
spectator of the strange barbaric 
dances that they delighted in _per- 
forming whenever Anana’s back was 
turned ; but to-day she had no heart 
to enter into their amusements, and 
she hurried away so soon as she could 
make good her escape. She was look- 
ing forward with despondency and 
misgiving to the inevitable explana- 
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tion with Valda, and she wished that 
it were over. This was not the end 
then, as she had so confidently hoped ; 
on the contrary, it seemed but the 
beginning of complications. What 
would be the effect upon Valda? What 
would she say? 

It was late in the afternoon when 
the ladies returned from their visits, 
and they brought back a party of 
friends with them, so that Valda was 
unable to escape to her own rooms ; 
but about half-an-hour before dinner, 
she sent one of the slaves with a 
message asking Mademoiselle to come 
up to her, and she came half way down 
the grand staircase to meet her. She 
was dressed in a trailing Parisian tea- 
gown of blue-green velvet trimmed 
with silver lace; and with diamonds 
flashing in her hair and at her throat 
and ears, her magnificent Southern 
beauty had a strange moonlight effect 
that was almost startling. She was 
very pale, but her beautiful eyes, with 
the dark markings under the lashes 
enhancing their lustre, were brilliant 
with excitement ; and so soon as she 
saw Margaret she held out her slim 
white hand with an eager gesture. 

“T sent for you, Mademoiselle,” she 
said in a stifled voice ; “I felt that I 
could not endure to wait all through 
dinner without knowing what has hap- 
pened. Tell me,—oh, Mademoiselle, 
it is not good news that you bring— 
I see by your face that it is not. 
Sit down and tell me,—tell me 
everything.” 

She sat down on the wide flight 
of steps on which she was standing, 
and motioned to Margaret to take 
her place by her side. The richly 
carpeted staircase, forming a position 
of vantage which commanded a view 
of all the state apartments of the 
harim,—one leading into another with 
contrivances of glass doorways and 
great mirrors that gave a bewildering 
impression of space and perspective— 


was a favourite resting-place of the 
ladies. At this hour the great rooms 
were growing dark, and the dim light 
of a few wax candles, flickering here 
and there in the glass lustres hang- 
ing from the ceilings and projecting 
from the walls, did but add to the 
gloom and mystery of the great hall. 
With a disregard for appearances, 
even more remarkable in the Turks 
than in the Irish, the slaves were 
allowed to stick one candle here and 
another there, just where light was 
absolutely necessary, and the effect 
was apt to be desolate and dis- 
orderly in the extreme; but the 
ladies were accustomed to the com- 
bination of splendour and luxury 
with makeshifts and discomforts of 
all sorts, and they did not seem to 
mind it in the least. 

Margaret sat down beside her 
companion under a branching lustre 
with one solitary candle in it, and 
felt that from some points of view 
this barbaric simplicity was not 
without advantages. The quietness 
and privacy of the place were com- 
plete ; a sound of singing and dancing, 
going on for the entertainment of 
Turkish visitors in a reception-room 
far within the suite of the state- 
rooms on the first floor, penetrated 
faintly through the glass doors, but 
there was no one anywhere near the 
stairs. The slaves were lazily pre- 
paring the table for dinner in the 
saloon down-stairs, and occasionally 
one of them would flit across the 
gloomy spaces of the hall; but even 
if they had come near enough to hear, 
they could not have understood a 
word of the low-voiced conversation 
in French going on upon the stairs. 

“Well, you have seen him at least, 
and without running any risks,—that 
is something,” said Valda. “ And 
now tell me what he said and what 
he did; I want to know everything. 
Has he given you the diamonds?” 
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“No,” said Margaret. “He had 
them with him, but he would not 
give them to me ; he told me that he 
wished to receive his thanks direct 
from your own lips, and he said that 
he intended to keep the star until he 
could give it into your own hands.” 

There was a note of despair in 
Margaret’s quiet tones, but her face 
was calm and steady. It was Valda 
who looked aghast. “That is impos- 
sible,” she said in a shocked whisper ; 
“that can never, never be! Did you 
not tell him so, Mademoiselle ?” 

“Yes, I told him so, but ” 
Margaret paused for a moment. “He 
would not listen to me ; I could make 
no impression upon him. I tried, but 


I did not succeed, and I am afraid 
that I may have done more harm 
than good. 
all about it.” 
She gave a faithful account of the 
interview, and then Valda questioned 
and cross-questioned her until she 


I had better tell you 


was in possession of all the facts, and 
was able to form almost as clear a 
conception of the scene as if she had 
been present at it herself. 

“T can see that you have been 
very cold and unkind in your manner 
to him, Mademoiselle,” she said 
reproachfully. “Such a_ splendid 
cavalier, so brave and gallant and 
distinguished,—how could you? He 
must have thought you very cruel and 
discouraging.” 

“T don’t know,” said Margaret 
hopelessly ; “I don’t care what he 
thought of me. If only he had been 
discouraged! But he was not. He 
was determined to see you, and he 
will try to do it. There will be 
trouble, —I know there will be 
trouble.” 

“What trouble, Mademoiselle ? ” 
asked Valda with dignity. “ What 
ean he do? Without your conniv- 
ance, or mine, it is impossible for 
him to see me, and you know that 


neither of us will help him. He can 
do nothing, poor man! He is des- 
tined to wear out his efforts in vain, 
and you will not spare him so much 
as a thought or a word of pity. 
Truly I think you English ladies are 
too hard-hearted.” 

Margaret was silent. She did not 
think any the less of Valda for being 
unlike herself in this respect, but she 
wished that she had been guarded by 
that most formidable of all defences 
for a woman, the love of her husband 
already entrenched in the stronghold 
of her heart. It was the weakness of 
her position in this respect, together 
with her total lack of experience in 
the ways of the world, that made 
Margaret tremble for her. 

“ How you can possibly resist any- 
one so fascinating is a mystery to 
me,” said Valda after a pause. “TI 
have never seen anyone whom the 
Khedivial uniform became so well,— 
but he was not in it to-day,—a suit 
of light gray you said he wore, didn’t 
you?” 

“ Yes,” said Margaret unwillingly. 

“No doubt it suited him just as 
well ; he would look like a prince in 
any dress,” said Valda with a sigh. 
* All the world admires him, and he 
is immensely sought after by the 
English ladies, I hear. Hamida 
Hanem knows all about him, and 
she says that he is considered to be 
the handsomest Englishman in Cairo.” 

“ Hamida Hinem,—have you told 
her about this?” asked Margaret in 
a tone of consternation. 

“Not the whole story of course ; 
she does not know a word about the 
accident to Djemal-ed-Din and the 
loss of the star. Of course I should 
not think of telling her that; I only 
said that I had observed this hand- 
some Englishman in the uniform of 
the Khedive, and that I admired him. 
And then she laughed, and said that 
I was not the only one. She does 
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not know that perhaps in another 
way I am the only one. I may not 
be the only Turkish lady who admires 
him, but I think it very probable 
that I am the only one whom he is 
interested in.” 

She knew then that he admired 
her. She had read the expression in 
his eyes under the acacias of Ghesireh, 
a look of something more than ad- 
miration. She would have been less 
than a woman if she had not known 
what it meant; but she could speak 
of it, she could think and dream of it, 
and hug the knowledge of it to her 
heart as if it were a cordial that 
could warm and support her in the 
gray monotony of her cold married 
life. That seemed to Margaret a 
shocking and ominous state of things, 
and she could not let it pass without 
remonstrance. 

“Oh, dear Valda,” she said earnestly, 
“let me beg you to free yourself from 
this infatuation! What can this Eng- 


lishman ever be to you, or you to him, 
that you should waste two thoughts 


upon him? As you say, he can never 
enter into your life, but the very 
thought of him in your heart is a 
misfortune. To cherish it is an act 
of disloyalty to the Pasha; and His 
Excellency is so good, so faithful and 
devoted to you. What is a handsome 
face that you know nothing whatever 
about, compared with a lifetime of 
devotion ?” 

“Tt is a romance, it is an illusion !” 
said Valda passionately. “It is the 
thing that I have longed for all my 
life without knowing it! And I 
have never tasted it, never realised 
what it was until now. Before you 
came and told me the love-stories of 
English and French girls, I did not 
even know what it might be in other 
lives. I had no higher conceptions 
about it than these poor slaves, who 
are something between children and 
animals. Now I know,—now I feel 


it in my heart like a fire that burns, 
like a magic elixir that makes life 
glorious,—and you tell me not to 
cherish it!” 

She sat crouched in her splendid 
draperies on the wide empty staircase, 
her beautiful face quivering, her 
diamonds flashing in the dim light, 
and there was a moment of silence. 
Margaret looked at her sorrowfully. 
“Tt is a sin,” she said. 

“A sin!” cried Valda, springing 
to her feet, and standing erect and 
dignified against the carved banisters. 
“No, Mademoiselle! It will never 
be that. Do not be afraid ; a Turkish 
woman of such a family as mine is 
secure from any sacrifice of honour. 
My father was one of the Sultan’s 
chiefest generals, the son of genera- 
tions of soldiers, and I am not his 
daughter for nothing. I can suffer if 
need be, but I will never bring a 
stain upon the honour of my family.” 

“Tt is not that,—it is not anything 
of that sort that I am afraid of,” said 
poor Margaret with burning cheeks. 
“Tt is your own happiness, and your 
husband’s, which must be affected 
through yours, that I see at stake, 
and I cannot help longing to save 
you. Forgive me, dear Valda Fe 

“You do not know me, Made- 
moiselle. You have heard stories no 
doubt here in Cairo of the doings of 
some of these Egyptian ladies,—but 
we are not like them. They use their 
ydshmdaks as a mask for licence, and 
some of them do terrible things. 
You know what is whispered about 
the English soldiers who disappear 
from their regiments, and are put 
down as deserters; they have not 
deserted at all really,—they are dead, 
—they have been killed by the slaves 
of these wicked women. If I were 
one of them, I should think nothing 
of arranging secret meetings in the 
garden with anyone whom I liked. 
We are safely guarded, everybody 
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thinks, but who can guard a woman 
who cares to take the trouble to evade 
her restrictions? The very security 
of her husband’s mind makes it the 
more easy for her to deceive him. I 
could tell you of instances——” 

“Ah, do not, do not!” cried 
Margaret desperately. “ Dear Valda, 
don’t talk, don’t even think of such 
things! They can only poison your 
mind, and destroy your chances of 
happiness. Rest satisfied with what 
you have. Believe me, it is more 
than is given to many of the women 
whose freedom you envy, and it 
should be enough to content you. 
By thinking about romance, by letting 
your mind dwell on illusions, you are 
playing with edged tools, and you risk 
losing your whole peace of mind. It 
is a frightfully dangerous game; give 
it up, dear Valda, give it up before it 
is too late and the mischief is done.” 

But the mischief was done already, 
and the warning came too late,— 
Margaret saw it in the beautiful face. 
Valda did not answer, but she held 
up her hand with an involuntary 
gesture that was even more expressive 
than the strange look in her eyes. 


CHAPTER XII. 


** MADEMOISELLE, there will be a 
representation of the GopMOTHER OF 
SHARRLIE at the theatre to-night, and 
T have secured a box for Madame; shall 
you like to accompany her?” 

Margaret had come in at the end 
of a hot afternoon to find the Pasha 
resting in his wife’s sitting-room ; he 
had just returned from a levée at the 
Khedive’s palace, and it had been a 
wearying and exhausting afternoon 
for him, but he had driven round 
through the town in the heat, in 
order to secure a box which he had 
heard was vacant, and he was looking 
forward to the pleasure he thought 
his announcement would afford. He 


had been a little disappointed by the 
manner in which Valda had received 
it. She had thanked him without 
enthusiasm, almost with indifference, 
and she was now lying on her sofa 
drawn up to the side of his, looking 
with a smile of languid amusement at 
Margaret’s suddenly brightened face. 

“JT should like it of all things,” 
said Margaret eagerly, “if there is 
really room for me,—if Madame does 
not want anyone else 2 

She hesitated and glanced for a 
moment at Valda doubtfully. Since 
that interview on the stairs, now 
more than a week ago, she had _ be- 
come uncomfortably conscious that 
she had forfeited her place in Valda’s 
confidence ; she had been supplanted 
by Hamida Hanem, and she was not 
sure that Valda might not prefer her 
own countrywoman as a companion 
at the play. But it was not in Valda 
to be ungracious, and as she read the 
meaning of the appealing glance, she 
smiled encouragingly. “No, I don’t 
want anyone else. You will be able 
to explain to me anything that I 
don’t understand, and I shall enjoy 
it much more with you. You must 
certainly come, Mademoiselle.” 

Margaret was relieved and de- 
lighted, and she was in such high 
spirits all the evening that Valda 
laughed at her. 

* You needn’t go to the trouble of 
dressing,” she said to her at dinner ; 
“not a soul will see you. We shall 
drive to a special entrance where no- 
body is ever about except the slaves 
who attend the ladies ; and through 
the grating before the box it is im- 
possible for any eye in the theatre 
to penetrate. I shall not even wear 
my ydshmdk,—as we shall be driving 
in the dark it will not be necessary ; 
a shawl over my head will be 
enough.” 

In spite of this declaration, how- 
ever, both ladies did go to some little 
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trouble in adorning themselves for the 
occasion, and their pains were not 
wasted ; for a festive feeling in the 
mind seems to demand some external 
demonstration, and it is by no means 
entirely for the sake of an effect to 
be produced upon beholders that the 
need of personal adornment seems to 
be felt by women. Valda put on a 
Turkish gown of green and gold 
brocade that was a favourite garment 
of hers because it was loose and 
comfortable, and she had diamonds in 
her hair, and a great silver clasp set 
with diamonds at her waist. She 
was so beautiful that whatever dress 
she wore seemed to suit her better 
than anything else she could have 
selected ; but in this she looked like 
a queen, and on one person at least 
its effect was not thrown away. The 
Pasha was not given to paying com- 
pliments; but this evening, as he 
escorted the two ladies through the 
seldmlek to their carriage on the other 


side, he was struck by his wife’s great 
beauty, and he suffered his admiration 


to escape him. “I think you grow 
more beautiful every day, Valda,” he 
said fondly ; “ you are absolutely per- 
fect to-night.” 

They were walking along a great 
empty corridor lighted only by the 
candle in the swinging lantern that 
the Pasha carried, and Valda, with a 
lace handkerchief thrown over her 
head, was regarding with apprehen- 
sive glances the row of closed doors all 
along the right hand side of the pas- 
sage. Since Margaret had found out 
the convenience of the seldmlek as a 
means of passing from one side of the 
palace to the other, she had used it 
freely, and Valda, when she had a cold 
or was in a hurry, would sometimes go 
that way too; but she always covered 
up her face carefully before venturing 
on the risks of it, and without an effec- 
tive veil she was not happy, even with 
her husband by her side to guard her. 


The Pasha did not seem at all 
nervous about the possible chance 
of encountering anybody. He knew 
that if any occupant of the place 
were to make an appearance, a single 
word of warning from him would be 
enough. The man would turn his 
face to the wall in an instant, and 
wait until they had gone past. He 
was very secure in the possession of 
his wife, and he walked beside her 
with an air of pleasure and pride that 
touched Margaret even more than his 
involuntary tribute of admiration. 
Valda was not insensible to the tone 
of worship in his voice, and she held 
out her delicate hand towards him 
with a little gesture of acknowledg- 
ment which was full of grace and 
sweetness, but as she did so, she said 
laughingly: “You are certainly an 
unblushing flatterer, Pisha ! How can 
you possibly see what I look like in 
this den of darkness? Pif'! how 
horrible it smells! It is plain that 
men do not understand how to make 
their habitations pleasant as we do.” 

Valda, who kept her rooms full 
of fresh roses and mignonette, and 
bought strips of flannel soaked with 
attar of rose at twenty-five shillings 
a yard to lay between her dresses, 
could never pass through the musty 
air of the selémlek without venting 
her disgust in this funny little ex- 
clamation ; and she would sometimes 
follow it up with remarks calculated 
to seriously offend the inhabitants of 
the place had they been overheard. 
Margaret had _ remonstrated, but 
Valda had replied in very audible 
tones that she did not care,—she 
only hoped that her words might 
reach the right ears and produce a 
salutary effect. 

The Pasha, however, accustomed to 
the air of the seldmilek, did not notice 
anything particular about it; he 
was more interested in the subject 
of Valda’s appearance. “Oh, I could 
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see what you looked like before you 
left our rooms,” he said ; “they are 
lighted brightly enough, and I noticed 
that you had got yourself up with 
especial effect to-night. Don’t you 
think she has, Mademoiselle?” he 
asked, turning to Margaret. 

“T don’t know,” said Margaret 
smiling ; “I don’t think that Madame 
could make herself otherwise than 
beautiful if she were to try.” 

“No, she could not; and yet she 
does try, you see. She gets herself up 
like this, and what is the object? No 
one will see her except her husband, 
who is already sufficiently enslaved— 
Ha! who is that !—Déstur !” 

He stopped short as Valda gave a 
little scream, and turned towards him, 
burying her face upon his shoulder. 
There was a sound of rapid steps on 
the stairs leading from this part of 
the seldmlek into a back yard of the 
palace, and a man, with a tall, stoop- 
ing figure and a long, pale face that 
looked the longer and thinner for the 
crimson fez above it, appeared in the 
doorway. He stood for an instant 
as if bewildered, but at the warning 
ery of the Pasha he turned and dis- 
appeared like a shot by the way that 
he had come. 

“Tt was only Méuheddin Bey, my 
brother’s lame secretary,” said the 
Pasha laughing. ‘“ Poor old Méuhed- 
din, he is so short-sighted that he 
can scarcely see an inch beyond his 
nose, but in any case he would not 
be a dangerous person ; he is singu- 
larly unsusceptible to the charms of 
feminine beauty.” 

“That is lucky for him, since he 
is so ugly,” remarked Valda, “I never 
saw anything so hideous as that way 
he has of craning with his neck, and 
poking out his long straggling beard. 
How I detest beards,—I hate a man 
with a beard.” 

The Pasha smiled under his soldierly 
gray moustache, as he unlocked the 


door leading into the vestibule of the 
unused rooms at the end of the cor- 
ridor. “It was scarcely worth while 
dressing up to fascinate him, Valda,” 
he said mischievously. ‘“ Méuheddin 
Bey is a regular misogynist, and that, 
no doubt, is the reason that he has 
never married. It is not often that 
a Turk remains a bachelor, but I 
really believe that poor Méuheddin 
is afraid of women. I find that you 
have been disturbing his peace of 
mind very much lately, Mademoiselle.” 

“TI!” exclaimed Margaret in 
amazement. 

“Yes, you, Mademoiselle. He 
came to me a few days ago, and asked 
me very seriously if I was aware that 
a lady was to be seen passing through 
the seldmlek every night. I suggested 
that she might be an angel, but he 
was not inclined for joking, and he 
got so angry at last that I had to 
explain the matter to him. You may 
now rely upon it that his door will 
always be kept carefully locked at 
the hour when you may be expected 
to go by.” 

The Pasha was in a mischievous 
mood that evening it was clear, and 
he could not resist the temptation to 
tease Margaret as well as Valda. He 
asked her if she shared in his wife’s 
objection to beards, and if she would 
not think it worth while to rescue a 
really clever man from the hopeless 
state of forlorn bachelorhood into 
which he was sinking. “He is not 
poor,” the Pasha said, “and I should 
be delighted to settle a handsome 
dowry upon you, if you would like to 
make a match of it. What do you 
say ? ” 

Margaret knew how to take a joke, 
and she laughed heartily at the notion 
of the Pasha setting up as a match- 
maker for her benefit; but Valda 
took his proposals seriously, and re- 
pudiated them with indignation. 
“How can you suggest such a thing 
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Pasha? Such an old monster, such 
a tiresome, shabby, ugly old man! 
Of course it is not likely that Made- 
moiselle would care to marry a Turk 
at all,—but a man like Méuheddin 
Bey—pif'! Now if you could find 
her a nice handsome young English- 
man whom you could engage as a 
secretary, so that there would be no 
danger of her ever wanting to go 
away, that would be something.” 

Both Margaret and the Pasha 
were overcome with laughter at the 
earnestness with which this view of 
the matter was urged, and Valda 
joined in. They were a very merry 
little party as they made their way 
along the interminable passages of 
the harim, but as soon as they 
reached the reception-rooms they had 
to sober down. Here the ladies and 
the strange slaves were to be seen 
gliding away into corners and shield- 
ing themselves with their veils at the 
approach of a man, and the Pasha 
instantly assumed the impassive aspect 
of grave decorum that he always wore 
when he passed through this part of 
the palace. 

He came down the steps of the 
grand entrance to hand the two 
ladies into the closed carriage that 
was waiting for them in the garden, 
and he looked benignantly in upon 
them through the carriage window 
as he wished them good-night. He 
was going to the theatre himself that 
evening, but as it is against the 
rules of Turkish etiquette for a veiled 
lady to be seen in the company of 
a man, he could not go with his wife, 
and his own carriage was waiting for 
him at the entrance of the seldmlek 
in the outer courtyard. 

“ Bon soir, mesdames, et bon amuse- 
ment,” he said, bowing as the negro 
sprang to his place on the box; and 
he had already closed the carriage 
door, when Valda put out her hand 
with an appealing gesture. 


“T wish you would come with us, 
Pasha. It is quite dark, and not an 
eye would see you. You would like 
it, wouldn’t you, Mademoiselle, and 
you wouldn’t mind making room for 
him “ 

“ Yes, do come, Pasha,” exclaimed 
Margaret, springing to the little seat 
so as to leave room for him by Valda; 
“why on earth shouldn’t you?” 

“Tt is an unheard of thing that 
you ask,” objected the Pasha; “it 
would be quite shocking and im- 
proper, and there would be no end 
of a scandal if I were seen,” but his 
tone seemed to indicate that he was 
ready to be persuaded. 

“ You won’t be seen,—that is just 
it,” said Valda. “If you lean back 
in the corner by me in your dark 
uniform, there is not the slightest 
danger of your being seen. I wouldn’t 
urge you if there were.” 

“Do come, M. le Pasha!” said 
Margaret smiling. 

“Come, Pashajim !” coaxed Valda, 
and the endearing term in her caress- 
ing voice was irresistible. 

He laughed, and pretended to hesi- 
tate a little longer, demurring against 
having to turn Margaret out of her 
place; but she made it sufficiently 
clear that she did not mind, and then 
he only waited to send an order to 
his coachman before he sprang into 
the carriage. 

“This is most irregular,” he said 
laughing, as the landau dashed out of 
the gateway, and he threw himself 
back to avoid being seen by the 
guards as they rose to salute ; “ most 
irregular and improper, and I am 
afraid that I am encouraging you in 
lawless habits. Do you realise, 
Mademoiselle, that this is the very 
first time that I have ever driven out 
with my wife?” 

Margaret thought that it was an 
innovation that he seemed to enjoy. 
In the gleams of light that flashed 
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Valda 


into the carriage as they went past 
the street lamps, she could see how 
happyand delighted he looked. Valda 
had given him her hand to hold, and 
his other arm, thrown to the back of 
the carriage, looked suspiciously as if 
it were round her waist. 

“T think it is great fun,” said 
Valda, “and I wish you would come 
oftener. It is entertaining to have a 
man to go out with,—don’t you think 
so, Mademoiselle ?” 

It was entertaining upon that 
occasion, Margaret was quite ready 
to agree. The Pasha was like a 
school-boy out for a holiday, and the 
drive came to an end only too soon 
for him. When they came near the 
theatre, he got out at a dark corner, 
and went on foot to the main en- 
trance, while the carriage drove on to 
the side-door of which Valda had 
spoken. 

Margaret had seen CHARLIE’s AUNT 
more than once in London, and the 
French version (without Penley, and 
with new points in dubious taste,) was 
scarcely an improvement upon the 
original ; but she was in a mood for 
enjoyment that evening, and the glad- 
ness in her heart made the whole 
world seem bright. The box that she 
and Valda occupied was one of the 
best of the covered ones, and the fine 
wire netting over the front, though 
it made it look like a prison win- 
dow from below, was not too close to 
interfere with a view of the stage 
from inside. Valda was keenly in- 
terested in the play, delighted with 
its humours, and charmed to find that 
from Margaret’s explanations she was 
able to follow the intricacies of the 
plot. The evening was most success- 
ful, and she came home in the gayest 
spirits, looking forward so eagerly to 
a repetition of it the next evening 
that the Pasha laughed at her enthu- 
siasm. He prophesied that she would 
not care for the Wagnerian opera 
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advertised for the next performance, 
but he made no difficulty about her 
going, and she again invited Margaret 
to be her companion. 

“How I love going out in the 
evening like this!” Valda exclaimed 
delightedly as she and Margaret were 
again whirled through the brilliantly 
lighted streets ; “I should like to go 
to the theatre every night of my 
life.” 

She was in a glow of anticipation, 
expecting to enjoy herself again as 
she had done the evening before ; but 
it is strange how seldom a pleasure 
will suffer itself to be repeated. The 
circumstances were changed; the 
Pasha was dining out that evening, 
and going on to the theatre with his 
friends afterwards; thus he was not 
of the party in the carriage, and both 
ladies missed his kindly fun more 
than they cared to allow. From be- 
hind the lattice of her box Valda 
looked out for him among the red 
fezzes that were thickly dotted about 
the stalls, but she failed to discover 
him before the play began. 

The piece that night was the opera of 
Sigurd, by a French composer of the 
school of Wagner, and it was well 
staged and finely acted. It was a 
first-rate opera, but Valda, who had 
never seen anything of the kind be- 
fore, was first astonished and then 
disappointed. She knew too little 
about European music to be able to 
appreciate the orchestra, and she 
could not understand why the actors 
should scream out all their sentiments 
in song. It was much more difficult 
for her to grasp their meaning than 
in the play of the night before, and 
she was glad when the first act came 
to anend. In the interval before the 
second act, Margaret tried to give 
her some idea of the argument, but 
she soon found that Valda’s attention 
was wandering, and that she was 
more interested in observing the 
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occupants of the European boxes in 
the theatre. 

“That is Mrs. X.,” she said, point- 
ing out a lady with a pretty delicate 
face, and a riviére of diamonds on her 
white neck and shoulders, who was 
sitting in the front of one of the 
most conspicuous boxes, with two 
men behind her; “the one we met 
driving with the Prince G., don’t you 
remember? That is the Prince bend- 
ing over to speak to her now. Look, 
she is laughing—Allah, Allah, Allah ! 
—the customs of these Europeans ! 
Look at the diamonds she is wearing, 
—isn’t it a shame? He will have 
none to give his poor wife when he 
marries.” 

Valda seemed to know all about 
the European ladies who were present, 
the wives of the Consuls of different 
nationalities, and various other ladies 
of rank and standing, and she pointed 
them out to Margaret with amusing 
and rather cynical observations upon 
their characters and histories. She 
was interested in the men too, and as 
the entr’acte came to an end, and the 
stalls began to fill again, she bent her 
opera-glass upon them to make out 
those whom she knew by sight. “I 
cannot see the Pasha anywhere,” she 
said, sweeping the lines of the men’s 
faces with her opera-glasses ; and then, 
suddenly, she gave a violent start, and 
Margaret saw her hand tremble as she 
tried to steady the glass. 

“ Have you seen him?” Margaret 
asked; but Valda did not answer, 
and when she lowered the glasses it 
was clear from her expression that it 


was not the Pasha whom she had 
found. “C'est lui, cest lui!” she 
murmured with a white face and 
shining eyes. “Oh, mon Dieu, c'est 
bien lui!” 

Margaret caught up the glasses 
that had fallen from her hand, and 
looked to see whom she had seen. 
Alas, there was no room for mistake. 
It was Fitzroy. He was sitting im- 
mediately opposite, and his clear-cut 
profile and finely-shaped head seemed 
to make all the men near him look 
common. He was distinguished from 
them no less by the pride of his 
bearing than by the faultlessness of 
his attire, and he looked a very 
perfect gentleman; but was he? 
Margaret asked herself this ques- 
tion as she looked at him. She 
looked long and intently, noticing 
every detail of his appearance, from 
the impassive expression of his deep- 
set eyes to the little lock of fair hair 
which, in spite of close cutting, would 
wave over his forehead ; and then, 
suddenly, as the glass shifted in her 
hand, she caught sight of the Pasha. 
She saw him for a moment,—the 
kindly rugged face with melancholy 
blue eyes and long gray moustache 
under the crimson tarbésh—but as 
she looked the lights were turned 
out, and a sudden mist came before 
her eyes. The violins began to sing, 
and the wild suggestive Wagnerian 
music filled her ears and her senses. 
She listened to it as if in a dream, 
and it seemed to her like the revela- 
tion of depths in human nature that 
she had never before sounded. 


(To be continued. ) 
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Twice within the last few months 
Lord Salisbury has admiringly referred 
to the Foreign Relations Committee 
of the United States’ Senate. In his 
speech to the Constitutional Club 
the Premier expatiated on the great 
advantage it must be for a Minister 
to meet persons not of his own politi- 
cal faith and explain to them the 
reasons for his actions; and again at 
the opening of Parliament he pro- 
fessed to envy a nation possessing a 
Committee of Foreign Relations, a 
Committee which could secretly re- 
ceive explanations that Ministers 
were only too glad to give. 

Lord Salisbury’s admiration is 
doubtless genuine, but it is founded 
on ignorance as to the real relations 
existing between the Secretary of 
State and the Committee. Theoreti- 
cally the Committee is the recipient 
of confidential communications from 
the Secretary ; probably that was the 
intention of the Fathers of the Re- 
public, but like a great many other 
American institutions it has in this 
latter day assumed a character foreign 
to that which its creators intended. 
As a matter of fact the Secretary of 
State does not meet persons not of 
his own political faith, and does not 
explain to them the reasons for his 
action, until all the world knows 
those reasons. In the Senate the 
majority is given a majority repre- 
sentation on the Committees. If the 
Republicans control the Senate they 
also control the Committees, and any 
question of a political character com- 
ing before a Committee is treated as 
a political subject and dealt with 
according to party politics. In the 
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Committee the rule of the majority 
governs ; the votes of six men out- 
weigh those of five. If the five 
Democrats are opposed to the report- 
ing of a bill or a treaty, or endeavour 
to amend it, and find the six Repub- 
licans unitedin support of the measure 
or resisting an amendment, they are 
powerless. They may interpose fur- 
ther obstruction in the Senate, but 
they can accomplish nothing in the 
Committees. 

Lord Salisbury, however, appar- 
ently sought to convey the impression 
that before the bill or treaty reaches 
the Committee the Secretary of State 
has discussed its provisions or terms 
with the members of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, members of his 
own political party as well as those 
to whom he is politically opposed ; 
and as a result of this confidential 
discussion the Opposition is fully 
informed as to his plans. He seemed 
even to intimate, although he did not 
say so in exact terms, that the effect 
of this free interchange of views 
between the Secretary of State and 
the members of the Opposition may 
lead to a modification of details to 
meet the objections of the minority. 

There could not be a more erro- 
neous impression. Actually, and in 
practice, the Secretary of State rarely 
takes the members of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, even of his own 
party, into his confidence on matters 
of high importance, and so rarely 
indeed does he consult with members 
of the Opposition that when he does 
it is exceptional enough to attract 
attention. Of course I refer now to 
matters of the first magnitude. If 
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the State Department wants the 
salary of a consul or a minister 
increased, (a proposal always likely to 
arouse the animosity of the Congres- 
sional economists) or if it thinks 
Congress is indifferent to the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation for suitable 
provision for the representation of the 
United States at an _ international 
scientific, or other Congress, the 
Secretary of State not only may, but 
frequently does ask the members of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
his party associates as well as his 
political opponents, to lend their influ- 
ence to secure the desired legislation. 
In America, as in Europe, men are 
after all very human; whether in a 
Republic or a Monarchy, most men 
are only too glad to be asked a favour 
by a Secretary of State and to be 
able to grant it. But in great affairs 
of State, in the conduct of secret 
negotiations, the members of the 
Committee seldom know anything of 


what is going on, and generally their 


first information is gleaned either 
through the Press or after they are 
placed in possession of the facts, when 
the President is forced under the 
Constitution to take them into his 
confidence. 

A slight knowledge of the American 
parliamentary system explains this 
apparent lack of confidence. In 
America there is no responsible Min- 
istry. The President under the Con- 
stitution is charged with the conduct 
of foreign affairs; with him and not 
in Congress lies the initiative. Con- 
gress may formally instruct the Pre- 
sident to abrogate a treaty or 
recognise a new government, and the 
President need not regard these 
instructions as mandatory. That was 
the issue raised by Mr. Olney, when 
Secretary of State, which sd aroused 
the anger of the Senate. The Senate 
recognised the belligerency of the 
Cubans, and President Cleveland, 


acting under the advice of Mr. 
Olney, coolly ignored that recognition. 
Mr. Olney contended that the Senate 
had arrogated to itself functions 
which were vested in the President 
alone, and that the action of the 
Senate had no more legal weight than 
that of any other well-meaning body 
of gentlemen. But while the Presi- 
dent can initiate, the conclusion rests 
with the Senate. The Secretary of 
State, under the direction of the 
President, negotiates a treaty, but 
that treaty, to become effective, must 
receive the assent of the Senate. In 
the case of a treaty it would be mani- 
festly impossible for the Secretary of 
State, while negotiations were still 
pending, to take the members of the 
Foreign Relations Committee into his 
confidence. In the first place he 
would not care to entrust these details 
to eleven men, for the simple reason 
that these eleven Senators would dis- 
cuss the question with their party 
associates, either to ascertain if the 
provisions met with their approval, 
or else to prevent an agreement by 
arousing public sentiment. Again, it 
must be apparent that if this system 
prevailed secrecy would cease to exist. 
The eleven men are not yet born who 
can preserve the silence of the grave ; 
and if it is impossible to hope for 
concealment among eleven how much 
more impossible is it to expect that 
ninety men (the membership of the 
Senate) would respect the injunction ? 
I venture the assertion that had the 
provisions of the Anglo-American 
arbitration treaty been known in 
advance of their presentation to the 
Senate, the treaty would never have 
reached that body. It is absolutely 
certain that the Peace Commissioners 
would never have been able to agree 
upon a treaty had the Senate known 
the details so soon as the Commis- 
sioners reached a conclusion. 

It has been asserted that the 
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British parliamentary system places 
too much power in the hands of a 
few members, and that the American 
system is better and more democratic 
because it divides the responsibility. 
In America there is government by 
Committee instead of government by 
a Ministry readily responsive to the 
public will. Practically all legislation 
in Congress is the creation of the 
Committee. The entrance to both 
Houses of Congress is through the 
doors of their Committees. In the 
Committees the majority always rules. 
In matters political, or in matters 
requiring special or expert knowledge, 
in nine times out of ten the Houses 
accept the verdict of their Com- 
mittees. Take the case involving 
the right of a member to his 
seat. Members excuse themselves 
for simply voting as their party 
directs and without knowledge of 
the facts because, they say: “We 
cannot be expected to read six or 
seven hundred pages of printed testi- 


mony, or decide upon the delicate 


legal questions raised. The Com- 
mittee, the members of which are 
lawyers, have done that and it is 
sufficient for us to know what their 
conclusion is.” It is so in the case 
of a tariff-bill, an appropriation-bill, 
or almost any general or special 
legislation. The Committee is the 
conscience-keeper of the House, and, 
like Abraham’s bosom, it is broad 
enough to offer shelter to all the 
faithful. 

In truth the American parlia- 
mentary system has little to com- 
mend it to Englishmen. Far too 
much power is lodged in the hands 
of a few persons who exercise the 
most autocratic powers, who may be 
able to wreck their party and bring 
ruin to the country, and yet are able 
to escape all responsibility. Startling 
as these assertions may sound, they 
are capable of exact demonstration. 


No bill can reach either House until 
it has been reported upon by a Com- 
mittee. In the House of Represen- 
tatives (the Commons of England) 
the Speaker, who is elected by the 
majority, has the appointment of all 
Committees. His power is absolute. 
Being a party man he gives a majority 
representation on all Committees to 
men of his own party, but there is no 
limit on his selections. He may, and 
does, reward a friend by assigning 
him a place upon an important Com- 
mittee; he punishes an enemy by 
banishing him to a Committee which 
exists in name only and is never 
required to report ; he packs a Com- 
mittee by appointing men who are 
favourable to his own legislative 
policy. This is not regarded as dis- 
graceful; it is looked upon as the 
Speaker’s rightful prerogative. For 
instance, the present Speaker, Mr. 
Reed, being a believer in the gold 
standard takes very good care that a 
majority of his Banking and Currency 
Committee shall share his views on 
the question of currency, precisely 
as the last Democratic Speaker, Mr. 
Crisp, a silver-man, placed none but 
silver-men on guard. 

It may be contended that this is 
simply the logical recognition of the 
rule by majority ; that in a country 
which is supposed to exist by the 
minority yielding to the majority 
it is fitting for the party in power, 
necessarily the party of the majority, 
to be absolutely in control of govern- 
ment and solely responsible. One 
would not quarrel with the system if 
the facts justified the theories on 
which they are predicated, but practice 
and theories are antagonistic. The 
country seldom holds Congress respon- 
sible for anything ; it is the President 
who must answer for all sins of omis- 
sion and commission. The President, 
however, while exercising a very 
powerful indirect control over Con- 
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gress, has no direct influence. He 
recommends, but Congress does as it 
sees fit. If the President and Con- 
gress are of the same political party 
they generally, but not always, manage 
to maintain fairly harmonious rela- 
tions ; if, as sometimes happens, one 
or both branches of Congress are of 
the opposite political party, it is a 
constant struggle between the White 
House and the Capitol to obtain party 
advantage. While at the quadrennial 
elections Congress, as well as the 
President, is elected, actually every- 
thing is subordinated to the struggle 
over the Presidency ; politicians are 
willing to lose the House of Repre- 
sentatives if they can secure the Pre- 
sidency. Consequently attention is 
centred on the Presidential candidate ; 
candidates for Congress are in many 
cases almost lost sight of, and it is 
the candidate for the Presidency who 


stands as the embodiment of the 


party, who is held responsible for the 


mistakes of Congress, and who is the 
representative of the policy to follow 
from his election. An unpopular 
Congress may be the means of de- 
feating a candidate whose advice it 
may have persistently disregarded but 
of whom the country makes a vica- 
rious sacrifice. The President may 
not be responsible for the extrava- 
gance of Congress, or for any one of 
a dozen things which arouses the 
resentment of the electors; but the 
President being the party in its con- 
crete form, the easiest way the out- 
raged elector has of venting his anger 
is by defeating the candidate for the 
chief magistracy. 

It has been said that a member of 
Congress may bring ruin to his party 
or the country, and yet not suffer. 
An illustration will suffice. When 
war was declared against Spain both 
army and navy were in no condition 
to meet a first-class Power ; the supply 
of ammunition was insuflicient, and 
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the coast-defences would have afforded 
little opposition to a nation possessed 
of a small fleet of first-rate battle- 
ships properly manned and officered. 
The man more responsible for this 
state of affairs than any other is 
Representative Cannon, of Illinois, 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, who has persistently fought 
the appropriations repeatedly asked 
for by the naval and military autho- 
rities. Like many other men repre- 
senting inland constituencies, Mr. 
Cannon has never properly appreciated 
the value of a navy; his habits of 
thought and training make him grudge 
every dollar of the public money 
appropriated, and his rural consti- 
tuents, to whom £100 is wealth and 
the £1,000 a year paid to a member 
of Congress a fortune beyond their 
desires, applaud Mr. Cannon for what 
they call his economy. Mr. Cannon, 
therefore, so long as he cares to remain 
in Congress, has simply to cater to his 
constituents and ignore the rest of the 
country. So long as the voters of 
his district are satisfied, it makes no 
difference to him what the people of 
New York, or Boston, or San Fran- 
cisco may think. The fact that a 
member of Congress is frequently 
abused by other parts of the country 
endears him all the more to his con 
stituents, and strengthens his hold 
upon the district. 

The object of the creators of tt » 
American Constitution was to provide 
an executive having co-ordinate powers 
with the legislative branch of the 
government, but the functions of both 
were to be independent. So fearful 
were the Fathers of the Republic of 
anything approaching control of the 
legislature by the executive that they 
hedged in the latter by a series of 
restrictive provisions with the object 
of making Congress a check upon the 
President. Theoretically perfect, an 
ideal instrument as the American 
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Constitution has been called, the 
Fathers with all their wisdom were 
not able to see that at times this 
independence, or rather this divorce 
between President and Congress would 
lead to weakness occasionally, to an- 
noyance and confusion frequently. 
The country looks to the President to 
carry out a policy, but he is powerless 
unless Congress is pleased to assent. 
He has no means of informing Congress 
as to that policy except by a message 
in writing, which is the official method 
of communication between the execu- 
tive and the legislative branches of 
the government, or by the unofficial 
method of a letter to one of his ad- 
herents, or a speech in one of the 
Houses by a man who is recognised 
as a spokesman of the administration 
and whose utterances are accepted as 
semi-oflicial. In their desire to keep 
separate and distinct the legislative 
and executive branches of the govern- 
ment, the framers of the Constitution 
built a moat and forgot the draw- 
bridge, which may be a good thing if 
a state of siege is to be perpetually 
maintained, but a decidedly incon- 
venient thing if the passage of the 
moat has to be attempted several 
times a day. Because of this system 
in the United States there is no such 
thing as a government programme. 
The President makes certain recom- 
mendations in his annual message to 
the two Houses, and from time to 
time during the course of the session 
he communicates with them ; but the 
legislative programme is left entirely 
to the party-leaders in Congress, who 
if they are of the President’s party 
may still not entertain his views, and 
if they are of the opposite party will 
be very sure to totally disregard them. 
Hence, while the President may be 
elected on a certain well-defined issue, 
as Mr. McKinley was in 1896, Con- 
gress may proceed to subordinate that 
issue and devote its energies to some- 


thing entirely different. In 1896 
Mr. McKinley was elected on the 
definite promise that the Republican 
party would reform the currency if 
they were returned to power, and 
Congress, disregarding that pledge, im- 
mediately proceeded to the enactment 
of a tariff-bill, which was decidedly 
objectionable to many of the men 
who had voted for Mr. McKinley. 

In the European understanding of 
the word there is no such thing as a 
Ministry in America. The President 
is autocrat and premier in one; the 
members of the Cabinet are merely 
moderately well paid clerks, charged 
with an endless amount of petty, 
vexatious work, who have absolutely 
no power either to originate or execute 
a policy, and who are as much sub- 
ordinate to the President as the 
Cabinet Minister’s private secretary is 
to his chief. To be a member of the 
Cabinet is to be assured a recognised 
social position ; and if the member of 
the Cabinet is rich, if he is fond of 
entertaining and being entertained by 
his friends, if he has a family enjoy- 
ing the social gaieties of Washington, 
one can understand why men intrigue 
and contribute large sums to the 
party’s campaign-fund to win a port- 
folio. But the usurpation of power 
by the President during the last two 
decades has kept many men out of 
the Cabinet who would unquestionably 
have given strength to the adminis- 
tration. The late Representative 
Dingley was offered the Treasury 
portfolio by Mr. McKinley, but there 
was no reason why Mr. Dingley, the 
leader of his party on the floor of the 
House, should surrender his indivi- 
duality and influence to merge him- 
self in the obscurity of the Cabinet 
and be placed in a position where his 
responsibilities would have been many 
times greater, his annoyances increased 
tenfold, and his actual authority re- 
duced to nothing. If members of the 
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Cabinet were permitted to occupy 
seats in the House or Senate, at least 
two members of the present Cabinet 
would have been taken from Con- 
gress ; but as that is impossible, and 
as the change cannot be brought 
about except through the means of 
a constitutional amendment, which is 
almost equally impossible, the irre- 
sponsible Ministry will continue to 
exist in the United States. 

So long as there is no Ministry 
readily responsive to popular senti- 
ment, government by Committee will 
continue, government by Committee 
which destroys individual responsi- 


bility and brings men too much under 
the domination of the party-machine. 
Government by an autocratic Ministry 
may at times be dangerous, but the 
people always have it in their power 
to upset the Ministry. Government 
by Committee (whose tenure of office 
is fixed) which is not a part of the 
Ministry, is more dangerous. The 
people have no redress during its life- 
time ; and when it expires it is easy 
for the individual members to escape 
their responsibility by throwing the 
onus on that nebulous institution, the 
Committee. 
A. Maurice Low. 











How far conscience is the product 
of intuition, and how far of educa- 
tion, would be an interesting subject 
for inquiry,—on a proper occasion. 
For the present, however, I do not 
propose to attempt so diflicult a pro- 
blem. Let it be sufficient to say 
that most civilised States have in 
modern times recognised the force of 
conscience, howsoever produced, and, 
if they would avoid the most mortal 
conflict that political authority can be 
called upon to wage, the wisdom of 
interfering as little as may be with 
the religious sentiments of their sub- 
jects. Yet, in spite of that fact, if 
temporal government be essential to 
temporal existence, there must of 
necessity be a limit to the direct 
influence which conscience may be 
permitted to claim over the daily life 
of a nation, and the experience of 
centuries has enabled us to draw a 
well-defined line of demarcation be- 
tween the political and the religious 
spheres. The complex machinery of 
civilised existence, if it is to work 
smoothly, requires the guidance of 
a definite and unfluctuating policy, 
even though the result of that policy 
be the occasional doing of evil that 
good may come ; and if that guidance 
be entrusted to the gusty caprices of 
individual intuition chaos will be the 
inevitable consequence. It is to be 
feared that the extension of the right 
of what is, somewhat erroneously, 
termed conscientious objection has 
rather obscured the dividing line be- 
tween the provinces of conscience and 
of political expediency, and has intro- 
duced an element which can hardly fail 
to embarrass government in the future. 


THE REALM OF CONSCIENCE. 





The decrease of small-pox may, as 
the anti-vaccinationists assert, be 
due to a general increase of sani- 
tation and cleanliness, and not to 
vaccination. Even the doctors ap- 
pear to be divided on the question. 
But, nevertheless, the vast prepon- 
derance of educated and expert 
opinion in the United Kingdom is 
soundly orthodox on the point, being 
firmly convinced that the immunity 
from the attacks of this scourge en- 
joyed by the present generation is 
mainly due to inoculation with vac- 
cine. Thus the recognition of rights 
of conscience in a sphere with which, 
in truth, hygiene is solely concerned, 
not only has a tendency to confuse 
the distinction between matters of 
spiritual and matters of temporal 
interest, but at the same time violates 
a principle which, beyond all others, 
is the pivot upon which the body 
social turns. That principle is that 
a collective unit, such as a State, can 
only continue its corporate existence 
upon the assumption that the opinion 
of the majority of individuals of 
which it is composed is the unani- 
mous opinion of its component parts. 
A State cannot, any more than can 
an individual, hold two opinions upon 
the same subject at the same time; 
and since the recognition of physi- 
cal force as the controlling element 
in human affairs is the foundation 
and justification of the State, a 
government is compelled to assume 
that the will of the majority of its 
subjects is correct, and to be guided 
thereby to the practical exclusion of 
the minority’s opinions. Minorities 
have no rights, and properly so; for 
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if the opinion of the majority must 
be assumed to be correct, that of the 
minority must equally be assumed 
to be wrong. The disregard of a 
minority’s wishes, therefore, although 
it may at times appear to be arbi- 
trary and unjust, is in reality per- 
fectly justifiable. In return for the 
protection and privileges with which 
membership of the body corporate 
endows him, the individual tacitly 
agrees to surrender the freedom of 
action and judgment which might be 
his under other conditions; and if 
on any question his opinion happens 
to coincide with that less generally 
supported by members of the body, 
and he is consequently coerced into a 
course of which he does not approve, 
he finds his compensation in the 
probability that in other matters he 
is forcing his will upon his neigh- 
bours, and also in the possibility that, 
in regard to this very subject on 
which he is at present in a minority, 
he will in the future find the majority 
of his fellows siding with him, and 
be able to turn the tables on those 
who now have the upper hand. 

It is, moreover, inconsistent to ad- 
mit the rights of the conscientious 
objector in the case of vaccination, 
and to deny similar exemptions to the 
plague-stricken natives of India (where 
the opposition is infinitely more a 
matter of religious sentiment), to the 
opponents of the muzzling order, and 
to the Christian Scientists. If the 
anti-vaccinationists are wrong, the 
consequences of exemption are likely 
to be far more disastrous to the com- 
munity than would follow a remission 
of compulsion in the two last instances 
at all events. The difference in these 
cases lies mainly in the ability of the 
objectors to make their voices heard ; 
for a government, if objection to a 
measure be expressed with sufficient 
violence, is apt to throw consistency 
to the winds, and yield to clamour 


the indulgence which it would deny 
to sober argument. It finds it diffi- 
cult to gauge with accuracy the extent 
of the agitation ; it hears the voice of 
the dissatisfied minority, but the con- 
tented majority is silent because 
matters are at present in its favour, 
and before it awakes to the danger 
of the situation the mischief is com- 
plete. 

In substance there is littie to 
choose between the positions of the 
anti-vaccinationist and the Christian 
Scientist. It may be conceded that 
there is an element of truth under- 
lying the theories of the latter; but 
his fault lies in attempting to apply 
his methods to a far larger area of 
disease than that in which it is even 
remotely probable that they can be 
successfully employed. No doubt 
there both has been and is a great 
deal of trickery and fraud in the ways 
of the Faith-Healer, and a deplorable 
amount of ignorance on the part of 
those who seek his advice. “It 
would,” Brigham Young is reported 
to have said on one occasion to a man 
who, having lost a leg, made a pil- 
grimage to Salt Lake City to seek the 
Prophet’s assistance, “it would be easy 
for me to give you another leg, but it 
is my duty to explain to you the con- 
sequences. You are now well advanced 
in life. If I give you another leg, you 
will indeed have two legs until you 
die, which will be a great convenience ; 
but in the Resurrection, not only will 
the leg which you lost rise and be 
united again to your body, but also 
the one which I now give you; thus 
you would be encumbered with three 
legs throughout eternity. It is for 
you to decide whether you prefer the 
transient inconvenience of getting 
along without one leg till you die, or 
the deformityof an extra leg for ever.” 
The patient chose to bear the ill he 
had rather than to risk that of which 
he had no experience; and his de- 
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cision was doubtless gratifying to his 
adviser. 

It is impostures such as this which 
have brought Faith-Healing into 
greater disrepute than it perhaps 
deserves, and have given rise to such 
stories as the following which ap- 
peared in a recent issue of a weekly 
journal, and which I will venture to 
repeat at the risk of its being known 
to the reader. 


One of the most appalling stories about 
Christian Science that has yet come to 
light has just been communicated to me. 
Its authenticity is vouched for, though I 
do not desire to be numbered among its 
vouchers. A gentleman met with an 
accident which resulted in his being left 
with one leg shorter than the other. 
Medical Science failed to put him to 
rights, and in despair he determined to 
try what Christian Science could do. He 
was introduced to a “ Healer,’’ who was 
said to have had miraculous successes 
with similar cases. Unfortunately the 
lady had engagements on the Continent, 
and was only able to see him personally 
once. She, however, commenced her 
treatment at this interview, and departed 
for the Continent, promising to continue 
the course in absentia. In Christian 
Science absent treatment is very much 
the same as present treatment. So it 
proved in this instance. The leg began 
to grow. It continued to grow. It got 
as long as the other, but it showed no 
disposition to stop growing at that point. 
The owner became alarmed. He made 
enquiries after the absent Healer, but 
failed to find her. His leg kept on grow- 
ing, and in despair he advertised in the 
newspapers in the hope of stopping the 
absent treatment, but without success. 
His leg is now three inches longer than 
the other, and is still growing. 


The cynicism of the general public 
has its justification in the conspicuous 
and inevitable failure which has at- 
tended the treatment in two recent 
and notorious cases. It is impossible 
to conceive that the mere belief 
of the patient in the probability of 
his recovery can have any effect in 
such purely physical diseases as, for 
instance, angina pectoris or aneurisms. 


It is still more inconceivable that the 
treatment should be remedial where 
the patient entertains no such belief. 
Yet that that is the case is the claim 
of the Christian Scientist. “ The 
question is often asked,” says one of 
the votaries of the system, “in what 
does the Christian Science healing 
differ from the Faith-cure?” And 
he answers the question by stating 
that, while in the case of Faith- 
Healing the patient must believe in 
his cure, in Christian Science faith is 
not a necessity; patients have fre- 
quently been helped, or entirely cured, 
without knowing that they were being 
treated. It will, he admits, expedite 
the recovery if the patient takes suf- 
ficient interest in the methods em- 
ployed on his behalf to read suitable 
books on the subject, and converse 
profitably with the Healer; for “prayer 
to a personal God affects the sick like 
a drug that has no eflicacy of its own, 
but borrows its power from human 
faith and belief. The drug does 
nothing because it has no intelligence.” 
This remarkable assertion is supported 
by the writings of another prominent 
member of the sect. “ Christian 
Science,” remarks Mrs. Eddy, “divests 
material drugs of their imaginary 
power. The uselessness of drugs, 
the nothingness of matter and its 
imaginary laws, are apparent as we 
rise from the rubbish of belief to the 
acquisition and demonstration of 
spiritual understanding. . When 
the sick recover by the use of drugs, 
it is the law of a general belief, cul- 
minating in individual faith that 
heals, and according to this faith will 
the effect be.” The last sentence 
would seem to argue that personal 
belief in the treatment adopted is 
rather essential to, than merely ex- 
peditory of the cure. To prove, how- 
ever, that this is not the case, it may 
be mentioned that Christian Science 
does not hesitate to exercise its 
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mysteries upon the animal kingdom. 
The Scientists have experimented with 
the happiest results upon a dog, “a 
noble thoroughbred, of great sagacity 
and intelligence.” The first experi- 
ment consisted in conveying com- 
mands to him entirely through mind. 
Not a word, we are told, was spoken, 
but his mistress would say to him 
mentally, “Carlo, come here,” or 
“Carlo, lie down,” and although the 
thought sometimes had to be repeated 
mentally a number of times, yet it 
would reach him ultimately, and 
occasionally he would respond “al- 
most immediately.” This experiment 
would perhaps be more convincing 
had we any precise knowledge as to 
the length of its duration, for there 
is no positive proof that Carlo’s 
lying down was not as much due to 
physical exhaustion on the patient’s 
part as to mental compulsion on the 
operator’s. The most hardened sceptic, 
however, can scarcely fail to be con- 
vinced by the following tests : 


One day his master discovered an 
appearance to which he gave the name 
mange. All the dogs around were having 
it. It was catching. Dr. So-and-so had 
pronounced it mange, and prescribed a 
mixture of sulphur and castor oil, «c., 
which was to be applied externally in 
such a way that Carlo, in attempting to 
remove the preparation with his tongue, 
would get a dose into his system. But 
here the mistress interposed, and insisted 
that Carlo should be subjected wholly 
to mental treatment. The result was 
entirely satisfactory. The appearance 
vanished as it came. Again, the experi- 
ment of placing Carlo entirely under the 
intelligence of his master’s mind and 
thoughts for a certain period was tried, 
and compared with the effects of leaving 
him wholly under his mistress’s mind. 
In the former case he soon exhibited 
every symptom of dyspepsia and indiges- 
tion in every form to which the master 
was subject, and in a very marked degree. 
But under the thought of the mistress, 
every symptom and appearance vanished 
at once. He soon attained a perfection 
of physical condition which constantly 
attracted the notice of every one. 


This speedy restoration to health was 
obviously dictated by courtesy and 
common prudence, since, after the 
susceptibility to mental influence 
which this remarkable animal had 
previously shown, any other line of 
conduct would have been a serious 
reflection on his mistress’s personal 
condition and appearance. Although, 
of course, perfectly immaterial, I will 
add that the writer of the above 
passage is a lady,—possibly the mis- 
tress of the canine dyspeptic. Let 
us return, however, to the remedial 
qualities of medicine. 

The common idea, we are told, 
that drugs possess inherefit curative 
virtues involves an error. Arnica, 
quinine, and opium could not produce 
the effects ascribed to them were it 
not for imputed virtue. It is, in 
short, purely a matter of fancy ; men 
think that these drugs will act in a 
particular way on the system, and 
consequently they do. The property 
of alcohol is, it is courageously as- 
serted, to intoxicate; “but if the 
common thought had endowed it 
simply with a nourishing quality like 
milk, it would produce a similar 
effect.” The author of this state 
ment was possibly unaware of the 
fact that until the middle of the 
seventeenth century whisky was used 
solely for medicinal purposes, which 
renders it probable that the in- 
toxicating effects of the liquor were 
discovered long before there was any 
intention to profit by them. Again, 
not one in ten of the persons who 
become tipsy by the use of alcohol 
to-day drink with that express in- 
tention ; the last thing that a man 
anticipates, in drinking as in war, is 
the probability of himself becoming a 
victim, although he is fully prepared 
to see everyone about him succumb. 
Nor, on the hypothesis that alcohol 
has no inherent power, would it be 
easy to explain why one man should 
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be more easily intoxicated than 
another, or why it should require 
more than a single glass to render 
any man unconscious. Such a theory, 
in fact, scarcely needs refutation, for 
it is notorious and beyond the possi- 
bility of contradiction that animals 
are affected by drugs when they have 
no knowledge that they are taking 
them, and that large doses will act 
upon their systems when small doses 
have not the slightest effect. 

But, proved beyond dispute as 
these facts are, they fail to disturb 
the equanimity of the Christian 
Scientist. His ambition soars to 
still higher flights of fancy. To 
quote Mrs. Eddy again: “If a dose 
of poison is swallowed through mis- 
take, the patient dies while physician 
and patient are expecting favourable 
results. Did the belief cause death ? 
Even so, and as directly as if the 
poison had been intentionally taken. 

The few who think a drug 
harmlens, where a mistake has been 
made in the prescription, are unequal 
to the many who have named it 
poison, and so the majority opinion 
governs the result.” That is certainly 
not a little curious ; for if the drug 
be harmless in itself, and the faith of 
the patient or physician be all that 
is required to obtain a result bene- 
ficial or harmful, the very existence 
of a belief in an advantageous effect 
should have been sufficient to produce 
the result expected. It is difficult 
to see why a general belief in the 
destructive qualities of a perfectly 
neutral substance should override 
the individual faith in its curative 
effects upon a particular occasion. 
Or is it that the general belief of 
mankind gives the drug inherent 
qualities which it did not obtain 
from Nature? Such minor incon- 
sistencies, however, have no power 
to dismay the devotee of Christian 
Science, and not content with the 


denunciation of our most cherished 
medicinal theories, he extends the 
lash of his scorn to our daily bread. 
In the picturesque language of Mrs. 
Eddy “gustatory pleasure is a sen- 
suous illusion.” It is true that she 
would not absolutely prohibit the use 
of food, that she even goes so far as 
to admit its desirability in our present 
sinful state ; but she promises us that, 
when we come to a better understand- 
ing, we shall find that our “ bodies 
are nourished more by truth than by 
food.” As, however, her statement 
of the question is a marvel of close 
and accurate reasoning, it will be de- 
sirable to give it in her own words. 


Admitting the common hypothesis that 
food is requisite to sustain human life, 
there follows the necessity for another 
admission in the opposite direction,— 
namely, that food has power to destroy 
life, through its deficiency or excess, in 
quality or quantity. This is a specimen 
of the ambiguous character of all material 
health-theories. They are self-contra- 
dictory and self-destructive,—‘ a kingdom 
that is divided against itself, that is 
brought to desolation.” If food preserves 
life, it cannot destroy it. The truth is, 
food does not affect the life of man; and 
this becomes self-evident when we learn 
that God is our only life. Because sin 
and sickness are not qualities of soul or 
life, we have hope in immortality; but it 
would be foolish to venture beyond our 
present understanding, foolish to stop 
eating until we gain more goodness and 
a clearer comprehension of the living 
God. In that perfect day of understand- 
ing, we shall neither eat to live, nor live 
to eat. 


It may be observed that while exer- 
cise in moderation is exceedingly bene- 
ficial, over-exercise is apt to produce 
disease of the heart; but the further 
dissection of this remarkable argument 
may be left to the reader, who, it 
may be, has hitherto cherished the 
mistaken impression that the greater 
part of mankind even now has higher 
aims in life than eating. 

But assuming that Christian Science 
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is a mask for a great deal of imposture, 
and a still greater amount of ignor- 
ance, it is impossible to dismiss the 
mental treatment of disease as a mere 
farrago of nonsense. The power of 
suggestion in a certain class of ail- 
ments cannot be disputed. The cure 
of patients by bread-pills is said to be 
not unknown in the medical profes- 
sion; and although these cures are 
usually confined to cases of hysteria 
and such like imaginary complaints, 
it would seem to be indisputable that 
even in physical disease the patient’s 
mental condition may exercise a bene- 
ficial or injurious effect upon his 
physical welfare. It would be unwise, 
without farther inquiry, to either 
affirm or deny the truth of a hypo- 
thesis which has been put forward in 
America, to the effect that there is 
a subconscious, or subjective, mind 
at all times amenable to suggestion, 
while possessed of powers not owned 
by the objective mind, including a 
control over the physiological and 
pathological processes and a faculty 
known as telepathy. The idea will, 
no doubt, be dismissed by many as 
ridiculous; but that has often been 
the reception of propositions which 
have subsequently become the common- 
places of every-day existence. A thou- 
sand remarkable discoveries in every 
branch of science warn us that in such 
cases as these the only proper course 
is to keep an open mind, carefully 
examining the evidence brought for- 
ward in support of them, while ready 
to admit the truth if the test be 
satisfactorily passed. Every one, pro- 
bably, has heard of men being branded 
with cold iron, and of a criminal being 
done to death by listening to the 
dripping of water which he believed 
to be his own life-blood. The authen- 
tification of such cases is difficult, for 
they do not occur now in countries 
where they can be scientifically tested, 
and we must be wary of accepting 


reports handed down to us from a more 
credulous age; but if we allow the 
possibility of their correctness, we are 
also driven to admit that Faith-Heal- 
ing may be an effectual remedy in 
other than purely nervous maladies. 
Indeed, a very close connection has 
been recently established on thoroughly 
credible testimony between psychical 
treatment and the disappearance of 
warts, as well as in a number of other 
cases in which, perhaps, one would 
more naturally expect to find the 
patient’s mental attitude playing a 
pronounced part. 

Dr. Buckley in his work on Faith- 
Healing! gives, on the authority of 
Dr. Tuke, the two following instances 
of an astonishingly rapid and unex- 
pected cure of warts, after the ailment 
had long defied the usual medical 
applications. “In one case,” Dr. 
Tuke declared, “a relative of mine 
had a troublesome wart on the hand, 
for which I made use of the ysual 
local remedies, but without effect. 
After they were discontinued, it 
remained in statu quo for some time, 
when a gentleman ‘charmed’ it away 
in a few days.” Again, the daughter 
of a friend of this witness had been 
long troubled with warts on her hands, 
to which caustic and other remedies 
had been applied without success. A 
gentleman, happening to call, noticed 
them and asked how many there 
were ; the girl said she did not know 
exactly, but believed about a dozen. 
“Count them,” he said, and took 
down the number, remarking, “ You 
will not be troubled with your warts 
after next Sunday.” Dr. Tuke tells 
us that by the day named the warts 
had disappeared and did not return. 

According to the bias of the reader 
the result in these cases will be de- 
scribed as a mere coincidence, or as a 
remarkable example of the ascendency 
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of mind over matter. Several, how- 
ever, of the following instances for 
which I am also indebted to Dr. 
Buckley, go a considerable way to 
establish the truth of the proposition 
that a patient’s belief in the course of 
treatment adopted will at times be 
efficacious in cases which are not 
solely due to hysteria or hypochon- 
dria. At all events they cannot all 
be ascribed to coincidences. 

During the siege of Breda in 1625 
scurvy became so prevalent in the 
town that the Prince of Orange was 
about to capitulate. The medicine 
had run short, but one of the physi- 
cians bethought him of trying the 
following experiment. Three small 
phials were given to each physician, 
and as the contents were not in fact 
sufficient to cure two patients, it was 
publicly given out that three or four 
drops of the medicine would impart a 
power of healing to a gallon of liquor. 
“ The effect of the delusion,” says Dr. 
Frederic Van der Mye who was pre- 
sent, “was really astonishing; for 
many quickly and perfectly recovered. 
Such as had not moved their limbs 
for a month before were seen walking 
the streets, sound, upright, and in 
perfect health.” 

Metallic and wooden tractors, 
stated to act as a galvanic battery, 
although in reality the effect was 
purely mental, are reported to have 
cured cases of chronic rheumatism in 
the ankle, knee, and hip, where the 
joints were swollen and the patient 
had been ill for a long time; and 
even a case of lockjaw of three or 
four days’ standing was cured by the 
same means in fifty minutes, after the 
physicians had lost all hope. Dr. 
Buckley states that he has himself 
tested this principle, and has found 
that the application of a silver dollar 
wrapped in silk to ulcerated teeth, 
when the patient had been suffering 
for many hours, or even days, relieved 


the pain forthwith ; but when the true 
effect of the remedy was explained, 
its magic power was at once lost. In 
1867 a well-known public singer, on 
the evening of his concert, was taken 
dangerously ill with great nausea and 
intense headache. Two applications 
of the silver dollar to his forehead at 
once relieved him, and he performed 
a full programme with his usual 
energy. The next case, an instance 
of inflammatory rheumatism in a bad 
form, is vouched for by Dr. Buckley 
personally, he having taken a pro- 
minent part in the cure. The patient 
was terribly swollen, and could not 
move, nor bear to be touched : 


I said to Mr. Faulks, ‘‘ You shall now 
have an illustration of the truth of the 
theory you have so often heard me ad- 
vance.” He mildly demurred, and inti- 
mated that he did not wish to be mixed 
up in anything of the kind. But, after 
making various remarks solely to inspire 
confidence and expectation, I called for 
a pair of knitting-needles. After some 
delay, improved to increase confidence 
and surround the proceedings with 
mystery, operations were begun. One 
of the hands of the patient was so swollen 
that the fingers were very nearly as large 
as the wrist of an ordinary child three 
years of age. In fact, almost all the 
space between the fingers was occupied, 
and the fist was clenched. It was plain 
that to open them voluntarily was im- 
possible, and to move them intensely 
painful. The daughter informed us that 
the hand had not been opened for several 
weeks. When all was ready I held the 
needles about two inches from the end 
of the woman’s fingers, just above the 
clenched hand, and said: ‘*‘ Now, Madam, 
do not think of your fingers, and above 
all do not try to move them, but fix your 
eyes on the ends of these needles.” She 
did so, and, to her own wonder and that 
of the daughter, the fingers straightened 
out and became flexible without the least 
pain. I then moved the needles about 
over the hand, and she declared that all 
pain had left her hand except in one spot 
about half an inch in diameter. 


The power of the king’s touch to 
cure scrofula was widely credited in 
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bygone centuries. Charles the Second 
is said to have touched nearly a hun- 
dred thousand victims of this com- 
plaint, and the second James on a 
single occasion touched eight hundred 
persons in Chester cathedral. William 
the Third, more conscientious or less 
sympathetic than they, refused to 
attempt the exercise of this power, 
and in consequence, Macaulay tells 
us, brought down upon his head an 
avalanche of tears from the parents 
of suffering children. The religious 
deemed his refusal impiety, while his 
enemies asserted that he dared not 
try to exert a power which belonged 
only to legitimate kings. The gibe 
of the latter seems, however, to have 
been undeserved, since an ancient 
writer assures us that “the curing of 
the King’s Evil by the touch of the 
king does much puzzle our philo- 
sophers, for whether our kings were 
of the house of York or Lancaster, it 
did cure for the most part.” 

Sir Humphrey Davey is stated to 
have cured a case of paralysis quite 
unintentionally. He placed a ther- 
mometer under the tongue of the 
patient merely to ascertain the tem- 
perature, whereupon the latter at 
once claimed to experience relief. 
The same treatment was continued 
for a fortnight until the patient was 
entirely cured. 

The above instances are clearly not 
cases of merely imaginative ailments. 
There was absolute physical disability, 
and the cure was effected by means of 
the patients’ belief in the treatment. 
The explanation, established by the 
experiments of Hunter and others, is 
that the concentration of attention 
upon any part of the human system 
affects the sensations, and produces a 
change in the circulation, a modi- 
fication of nutrition, and finally an 
alteration in structure. Such an 
explanation would sufficiently account 
for the miracles of Lourdes and the 


favourable results actually obtained 
by Faith-Healing. It would not 
account for the higher claim put for- 
ward by Christian Science to be able 
to cure where there is in fact no 
credence of the treatment on the part 
of the patient, and we must conclude 
that such claims are founded on in- 
sufficient data. 

The system of Faith-Healing would 
be held in higher estimation were its 
votaries a little less eager to seize 
upon every scrap of evidence which 
appears to be even remotely in their 
favour, and to magnify it into positive 
proof of the soundness of their views. 
They take no account of failures or 
relapses, for fear of detracting from 
the glory which they consider that 
their cures confer upon their religion ; 
and in many of their apparent suc- 
cesses the malady supposed to have 
been cured is not authentically proved 
to have ever existed. Want of will 
and energy is the cause of a large 
number of ailments, and these may 
be cured by any sudden excitement, 
or by a powerful will in another, as 
well as by the Faith-Healer. A 
burning house, or a shock of earth- 
quake, may cause the apparent 
paralytic to walk even more speedily 
than a dawning faith in his own 
powers induced by religious exercises. 
The following story is an excellent 
illustration of the ease with which 
the cure of a serious physical injury 
may be claimed as the result of faith, 
when in fact due merely to an un- 
wonted exercise of will on the part 
of patient or operator. A young 
American lady had for a long time 
been ill, suffering great pain and quite 
unable to walk. It was before the 
day when the Réntgen rays enabled 
a medical adviser to see through his 
patient physically as well as mentally, 
and one of the most famous surgeons 
in New York declared, after careful 
examination, that she had diseases of 
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the breast-bone and ribs which would 
require incisions of so severe a cha- 
racter as to be terrible to contemplate. 
Three times he came with his instru- 
ments to operate, three times the 
parents were unable to bear the idea 
and the operation was postponed. At 
last another adviser was called in. 
After a most searching examination 
of the patient, the new doctor said 
suddenly : “Get out of bed, put on 
your clothes, and go down-stairs to 
your mother in the parlour.” The 
patient obeyed, took a walk next day, 
and shortly made a complete recovery. 
The case was in sober truth solely 
one of hysteria, the diagnosis was in- 
correct, and the only remedy required 
was the application of a stronger will 
than the patient’s own; but what a 
magnificent advertisement such a case 
would have afforded to the Faith- 
Healer or the Christian Scientist, if 
only it had come in his way! There 
would have been the certificate of the 
surgeon as to the terrible nature of 
the ailment, and the patient obviously 
sound again after the treatment ; who 
thenceforward could have ventured to 
deny that the one thing was cause 
and the other effect? That similar 
cases do in fact occur among the 
Faith-cures we may feel sure, but that 
the claims put forward are exorbitant 
need not blind us to the underlayer 
of truth. We must winnow the chaff 
from the wheat, but need not reject 
the wheat because of the quantity 
of chaff. That the mind-cure has a 
foundation in natural laws, and that 
concentrated attention, with faith, 
can operate efliciently in nervous dis- 
eases, and may even relieve, and in- 
directly cure, rheumatism, sciatica, 


neuralgia, and certain other inflam- 
matory conditions, we may admit ; 
but when we are asked to believe 
that the dead may be raised, or that 
medicine is unnecessary and of itself 
ineffectual, our experience compels us 
to refuse assent to such propositions, 
and to scrutinise very closely the 
less unreasonable and __ incredible 
statements of those who put them 
forward. 

The question then arises as to what 
should be the attitude of the State 
towards those who profess these 
theories in their extreme form. It 
is clearly a case of conscience; is the 
State to bow to the conscientious 
belief which it has good grounds for 
deeming erroneous, to the probable 
injury of some of its members? The 
answer is that so far as concerns the 
adult member who, of his own free 
will and at his own expense, indulges 
in these practices, he should be left 
to his own devices, since interference 
will be useless, and is more likely to 
spread than to check the disease. 
But when it is sought to enforce 
these theories upon children of tender 
years, it becomes the duty of the 
State to step in and claim for the 
youthful citizen that he shall be 
treated in accordance with the gene- 
rally accepted ideas of the time in 
which he lives. The right of the 
parent does not extend to making 
experiments upon the persons of his 
children, and if the State is to claim 
certain rights of control over its adult 
members, it must extend its protec- 
tion to them in infancy, even at the 
risk of appearing to persecute their 
natural guardians. 

Spencer Bropuurst. 





AN UNEXPECTED GUEST. 


Hien up over the sea it stands, the 
little village of St. Agnes, between 
the sky and the olive woods, some- 
times among the mists of the moun- 
tains; and from the summit of its 
rocks, four streams rush and gurgle 
downwards to the four valleys, to the 
north and south, the east and the 
west. I found it one sunny evening 
in February as I journeyed north- 
ward from the coast with my donkey 
Grisa, laden with sea-shells and pretty 
things from Genoa for the children at 
home. We had walked all day, Grisa 
and I, at first through the steep olive 
and lemon groves over stony ways, 
and up steps, crossing every now and 
then little water-courses, the water- 


brooks of God, as the people called 
them, happy and singing after the 


recent rain. Then we had come to 
the pines, and the violets grew fewer 
and fewer, and the mountains greyer, 
till at last we were alone on the hill- 
side, two little moving black dots 
amidst a world of grey. Our last 
halt had been at the mouth of a cave, 
where I had kindled a fire and made 
myself a cup of tea for my twelve 
o'clock breakfast, and Grisa had eaten 
dainty morsels of white bread soaked 
in tea, like the good beast she was, 
yet truly preferring the thistles which 
grew around, but not liking to say so. 
The old cave, high on the hillside, 
looked straight out to sea, down the 
deep valley. It was the house of 
some hermit or anchorite in the old 
days when such people were wanted, 
before our new time came and swept 
out the rubbish, and began to litter 
the world for itself. Indeed even yet 
over the doorway there remained the 


old legend, Christo La Fece, Bernardo 
PAbito, 1528; and though Bernard 
was dead and gone, and Christ seem- 
ingly going, the cave still remained 
there, a good shelter, even for those 
who can make the best of things, a 
spacious hostelry for all those passing 
wayfarers since poor Bernard slept of 
nights on his rock-floor and dreamed 
that curious dream of the Middle 
Age, that he was thereby pleasing 
God. 

Grisa and I (with some reluctance, 
for we were tired, having been afoot 
since dawn) started again after an 
hour’s rest, walking till the sea faded 
away into just a bluer ribbon between 
a blue sky and the grey-green of the 
olive woods. The country was wilder 
here, and more lonely; and every 
now and again one got a glimpse of 
the snow, on a far-away peak in a 
different land it seemed, so far was it, 
—could it, could it be Switzerland ? 

As the sun went down we had 
come in sight of a rough stone crucifix 
by the way, and I halted Grisa and 
sat down on the little stone staircase 
that led one up to the foot of the 
cross, to look at the sun setting there 
in the west behind the mountains of 
Esterel. The whole earth seemed to 
have taken on a new and shining 
garment. There was some rare sug- 
gestion as of gold-dust in the air, and 
slowly I seemed to become conscious 
of the sound of falling water, a sound 
that had never left us all day, but 
which suddenly seemed to become 
lively, as it were, to become separate 
from the mere spinning of time that 
goes on always whirring past us, only 
seemingly silent. Presently, as I 
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watched the sunset or as my gaze 
was fixed for a moment on some clear 
patch of sky overhead, a great star 
would rush towards me out of the 
distance, and then suddenly stop and 
twinkle there, nearer than before but 
after all, as it seemed to me, so very 
faraway. It is always thus; I have 
looked for the stars from childhood, 
having learnt it from the old nursery 
days when one could curl oneself (one 
was small then) on the window-sill in 
the twilight, and watch for stars while 
nurse prepared tea, and the firelight 
was playing on the ceiling, and the 
shadows dancing and leaping in the 
half darkness. 

Presently it was almost dark, as 
dark as it could be while the sky 
in the west was still rosy or faintly 
living; and Grisa and I went for- 
ward, hoping to reach the village, 
now visible almost above us, before 
the night in very truth set in. We 
had trudged on for another mile 
when, out of the darkness that hung 
like a great grey curtain on either 
side of the way, a child leapt sud- 
denly, and without a moment’s hesi- 
tation dropped on its knees in front 
of me, so that I had to halt Grisa 
very abruptly to prevent her trampling 
on him. 

He was a curious looking little 
being. A mass of yellow hair, rough 
and unkempt, tumbled over a round 
face red and rosy as the face of an 
English child, a thing rare in these 
parts ; his eyes were large and were 
looking at me half in surprise, half 
in awe, while his dirty hands, held 
in front of his nose, clasped and un- 
clasped themselves in evident eager- 
ness or curiosity. 

“ Well,” said I, “and when are you 
going to let me by?” I expected 
the usual request for a sou, but the 
child, for he was little more, looked 
at me for a full minute in silence 
before answering. 
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“So you have come, Monsignor,” 
he said, “you have come to-night ; 
but it was to-morrow you should have 
come.” 

“T see you were expecting me,” I 
cried ; “but, as you see, it is getting 
dark, and I wish to reach the village 
as soon as possible, so you will show 
me the way, will you not? Come, let 
us go on.” 

“You will go to St. Agnes,” said 
he, in great surprise ; “ you will go to 
our village, and you will stay there 
against to-morrow? Eh, but yes, 
Signor, I will show you the way very 
gladly indeed.” 

He took my hand a little timidly 
at first, but more trustingly, more 
lovingly as we trudged on ; and, before 
we had gone another mile he was 
sitting perched on the donkey among 
the parcels and the flowers, holding 
my hand still, and looking in my face 
with large wondering eyes. 

The way was more level now, and 
though Grisa was tired she could not 
have felt his little weight among so 
many other things ; and occasionally 
he would chirrup to her some little 
song that surely helped her somewhat, 
for she picked up her feet and we 
covered another mile. And then we 
came on the village quite suddenly, a 
long straggling, cobbled way, steep 
and rough, and built in long steps. 
On one side, for the first hundred 
yards, houses rose, scarcely more in 
their draughty dirtiness than hovels, 
while on the other was sheer rock 
and precipice. The whole place was 
indescribably dirty, and as we as- 
cended, and the houses grew up on 
both sides of us, just a narrow strip 
of deep blue sky, with a star or two 
peering down on us between the 
buildings, was all that was left of the 
deep night that had crept on us for 
so long till at last it had seemed just 
to lay its cool hands over our eyes 
half an hour before. 
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Under the arches of houses built 
over the street, past long straggling 
stone staircases that seemed to lead 
one had to guess where,—perhaps to 
some witches’ nook out among the 
straw and cobwebs—while here from 
a grated window, scarcely a foot wide, 
the grunts of the cattle came mingled 
with the sound of human voices, sing- 
ing or praying slowly, rhythmically, 
up the street we went, till a level 
square, with a great tulip-tree grow- 
ing in the middle, told me I had 
come to the market-place. I walked 
to the parapet to see the view, which 
was wonderful; a thousand feet or 
more below lay the sea, with the 
moon just coming up out of the East 
and painting the world in silver and 
gold. It was so calm that I could 
see Sirius riding like a great lily 
reflected on the shell-like surface of 
the water, while above Orion threw 
his right arm across heaven and 
pointed ever eastward. Everything 
was absolutely silent save for a kind 
of music in the air, which seemed 
not indeed to be separate from that 
stealthy movement of night, creeping 
up so ceaselessly ; the music of the 
spheres indeed, I thought, while under 
the olives a great white sheep stirred 
and hobbled to another tree. 

“ Little boy,” I said, “little boy, I 
have brought you so far for love ; and 
now for love you must take me to 
the inn.” But he had gone, stolen 
away as I watched the sea and the 
night, setting store by such things as 
I do. 

I turned to lead Grisa back to the 
street, that I might inquire my way 
of someone, when I became aware 
that I was not alone, as I had 
thought, but that indeed the square 
was full of people, full of men and 
women intent on something, intent, 
as I instantly saw, on praying. In 
long lines they knelt there under the 
stars, chanting monotonously, led by 


a white-haired old priest,—a village 
at prayer, swaying slightly as one 
man to the music of the words and 
the rise and fall of the chanting. 

Presently I saw my little friend 
peep out from somewhere behind the 
worshippers and come towards me. 
“You will come this way, Monsignor, 
will you not?” said he; “and oh, be 
very careful not to be seen.” 

He seemed so eager that I followed 
him silently, and it was only when 
we had once more turned into the 
street and were climbing again that 
I ventured to say: “Tell me, then, 
what they are praying for ; St. Agnes’s 
day is gone by, is it not?” 

He looked at me shyly, and smiled 
as he answered: “They are praying 
against to-morrow, of course, Mon- 
signor.” 

He was ahead of me leading Grisa, 
and I could not see his face, save now 
and again when he turned to look at 
me so earnestly. ‘ To-morrow,” said 
I, “and pray what may to-morrow 
be ? ”» 

“To-morrow,” said he, “as all the 
world knows ” (he laid such stress on 
the world), “is the last day, and the 
Gran’ Signor will once more come 
back to us.” 

So to-morrow was the last day, 
alas, alas, and all the world knew it! 
And I looked far away to my left 
where the West was, and there, like a 
faintness on the lowest hills, were the 
lights of Monte Carlo. “ And so the 
Christ comes to-morrow,” said I. 

“Yes,” he answered, quickly ; 
“why have you come _ to-night, 
Monsignor ?” 

“T am returning from Genoa,” said 
I, “where I have been busy; and I 
am going home to my little children 
as fast as may be.” 

“And have you brought them 
anything?” said he. 

“Of course,” I answered. 

He said no more, but led me on 
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till we came to a narrow alley, that 
turned down hill at right angles to 
the street. 

“Ts the inn here?” said I. 

“No,” answered the boy, from the 
donkey’s head; “but it is not good 
that you go to the inn. I will take 
you to my house.” 

“ But no,” said I; “you must let 
me go to the inn.” 

“Tnns are no place for you,” said 
my guide, in his manly little way ; 
and so I meekly followed. 

We came to the house at last, 
dingy and desolate, for his parents, 
he informed me, were praying in the 
square, and had been doing so for the 
last week. He took me to his own 
little bed, brought me bread and milk 
and some eggs, then modestly bid me 
lie down and sleep, for, said he, “ The 
Christ comes to-morrow.” 

I was awakened very early in the 
morning by the sound of groaning 
and chanting. I rose, pulled on my 
clothes, and walked out into the 
street. The whole village and moun- 
tain-side were covered with mist, 
drifting and white and damp. It 
was cold and there was no sign of 
the sun; the daylight was only suffi- 
cient to show where one was going. 
I found my way back to the square ; 
there were still some people pray- 
ing, but the sound of chanting and 
groaning came from below, and I 
turned to the side nearest the street 
and locked down upon a sea of white 
mist drifting almost like smoke hither 
and thither. The path wound down 
the mountain here, I knew, though I 
could see nothing for the mist, but 
the groaning and the chanting kept 
reaching me from the depths. Pre- 
sently I saw something moving, some- 
thing black that straggled its arms 
wide and moved clumsily. Next 
moment I knew it was a crucifix ; 
and yet no, it was not a crucifix,— 
and yet again it was a living crucifix, 


a huge black cross borne on the 
shoulders and the outstretched arms 
of a man in a black robe and cowl 
with slits for the eyes; and as I 
looked, though he was a hundred feet 
below me, I saw his eyes blaze with 
enthusiasm and passion, and his body 
crouch to the chant ; and then he was 
lost in the mist. And then came 
another and another, till I had 
counted forty-four men and women 
bearing the cross. Surely this little 
world was indeed celebrating the 
second coming of Christ, and indeed 
all the world must know that it was 
the last day. 

Still they came, as it were across 
my mind for a moment, and then 
plunged once more into the mist. I 
shivered, the morning was cold, and I 
had had no coffee nor even a mouthful 
of wine. I felt a touch on my arm. 

“So you have come.” It was my 
little companion of last night. “TI 
knew you did not wish to be known 
last night, Monsignor,” he said, with 
a wise nod of his head, “so I gave 
you my bed, while I watched. But 
now you have come, what do you 
mean to do?” 

“T?” said I. “TI am going on 
when I have had some breakfast.” 

He seemed surprised. “But I 
thought when you came, it was the 
end of all,” said he. 

I looked at him for a moment; 
evidently his long night-watching had 
made him silly, as though he were 
drunk ; I had seen such things before 
among the mountains. “Iam going 
home,” said I, “to my little children.” 

“ How I hate you,” said he, “oh, 
how I hate you!” 

“Hate me? What for, my little 
fellow ?” said I. 

“Oh, they have told me about you,” 
he went on ; “they have told me how 
you will spoil it all, and burn it all, 
all this and this, that I love so much. 
Already they have taken my man- 
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dolin and sold it to buy candles for 
you ; and you are come now at last 
to spoil the sun, and to take away 
the sea that shines, as precious things 
shine, in the morning. And the 
flowers were beginning to come again, 
and the streams to grow young again 
and not to speak with such gruff 
voices ; but you will spoil it all,—how 
I hate you!” 

“ But,” said I, “I shall do nothing 
of the sort.” 

He looked at me half doubtfully. 
“You won't?” he said. “ Ah, but 
they told me you would; they know, 
they are very much afraid, people do 
not tell lies who are very much 
afraid.” 

“They told you,—who told you?” 
said I. 

“Father Agnolo,” said he, “and 
all the people say so.” 

“ But Father Agnolo doesn’t even 
know me.” 

“ Father Agnolo not know you!” 
said he. “ Why, he has been to Rome 
and seen the Pope, and so of course 
he knows the Gran’ Signor, who 
always comes on an ass and a colt 
the foal of an ass. Eh, but you, 
Monsignor, he knows you well. Why 
even I knew you!” 

So that was it then, and I was 
surely the mist must have got into my 
head; and the groaning and the 
mourning and the chanting and the 
crucified men and women, were they 
for ? 


“Come with me, little boy,” said I, 
“and we will get Grisa, my donkey, 
and harness her, for I must be getting 
home to my little children.” 

He came with me reluctantly, and 
seemed as though he would have asked 
my pardon for offending me and mak 
ing me sad. He certainly was not in 
the least afraid of me, and I wondered, 
till I remembered how he hated me, 
and then I wondered no more. 

As we harnessed Grisa and ate our 
breakfast, I explained, as well as I 
could, that I was not that one who he 
believed me to be. But it was not 
until we had reached the top of the 
hill, whither he had accompanied me 
on my way, and the path once more 
sloped downwards into the olive woods 
that he was convinced ; for then the 
sun was up and the mists were scurry- 
ing away like guilty ghosts, and the 
groaning and the chanting were far 
away, and indeed somewhere overhead 
a bird sang. 

As I wished him good-bye, he 
smiled at me and said: “ And so of 
course I am not to hate you any more, 
and I am going to buy a new man- 
dolin with your gift, Monsignor, and 
I will make a song for you like the 
birds that we both love.” 

“ And,” said I, “ may be when the 
Gran’ Signor comes one day, he will 
be better than they say.” 

“ My faith, I believe you!” said my 
little friend. 

Epwarp Hutroy. 





PALMERSTON’S QUARRELS WITH COURT AND COLLEAGUES. 


In the Memoirs of Henry Reeve 
Professor Laughton included some 
letters written to Reeve by Sir 
Arthur Gordon (now Lord Stanmore) 
shortly after the publication of the 
third series of Greville’s Memoirs. 
In these letters Lord Stanmore says 
that in several cases within his own 
knowledge Greville knew nearly all 
about the secret transactions of which 
he writes, but not quite all. For 
instance: “He was kept specially 
in the dark about the real history 
of Lord Palmerston’s resignation in 
1853, which is all the odder because 
he very nearly found it out. Hardly 
anybody does know what lay behind, 
though the difference about Reform 


was a very real one so far as it went, 
and quite sufficient to justify, at all 
events ostensibly, Lord Palmerston’s 


virtual dismissal.” Again: “I have 
never known a secret better guarded 
than the fact, which after a lapse of 
four and thirty years one may, I 
think, mention, that Lord Palmer- 
ston’s resignation on that occasion 
was not voluntary, and that he was, 
in fact, extruded. But to be sure 
half the Cabinet did not know this ; 
and it was their ignorance, coupled 
with Newcastle’s and Gladstone’s 
dislike of Lord John, that brought 
him back again.” And in a later 
letter, Lord Stanmore wrote: ‘“‘ He 
had given great offence to the Queen; 
and his colleagues, at least his most 
important colleagues, distrusted his 
action in reference to pending nego- 
tiations, Lord Clarendon especially 
resenting the intrigues he was carry- 
ing on. Things being in this state 
he announced his hostility to Reform, 


and it was determined to take advan- 
tage of this announcement to remove 
him; and removed he would have 
been, but for the two causes I have 
noted.” Ten years have elapsed since 
this was written, but the true story 
has never yet been fully told. Lord 
Stanmore himself, in the Life of his 
father, the Earl of Aberdeen (which 
he wrote for the Prime Ministers 
Series), touched upon the subject very 
briefly, here again using the phrase 
virtual dismissal. 

Some of the papers of Lord Aber- 
deen, and of others concerned in 
the transaction, have not yet been 
given to the public; but so many 
memoirs of the period have now 
been issued that it is possible, in the 
light of Lord Stanmore’s disclosure, 
to construct, with some care and 
inquiry, what may be considered an 
authentic narrative of events which 
must form an important chapter in 
the history of the relations between 
the Crown and its Ministers during 
the present reign. No statesman in 
British history can match with Lord 
Palmerston in length of ministerial 
service. It may be doubted, indeed, 
whether the annals of any constitu- 
tional country would disclose another 
instance of a man who held office in 
so many administrations, extending 
over so long a period ; yet he is, so 
far as is publicly known, the only 
Cabinet Minister who has been dis- 
missed from office by Queen Victoria, 
and now it appears that two years 
after that historic occurrence he was 
“virtually dismissed ” again. 

Entering Parliament in 1807, on 
the fall of Grenville’s Ministry of All 
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the Talents, Palmerston, then twenty- 
three years of age, was at once ap- 
pointed a Lord of the Admiralty in 
the Tory Government of the Duke 
of Portland. Two years later, when 
Spencer Perceval, with much trial 
and trouble, formed his Cabinet, 
Palmerston might have been a mem- 
ber of it as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, but he mistrusted his 
immature powers and took the office 
of Secretary at War outside the 
Cabinet. | All through the fifteen 
years’ Administration of the Earl of 
Liverpool he remained in this position, 
apparently without any desire for 
promotion ; but when Canning came 
in he took a seat in the Cabinet, 
remained there during the brief reign 
of Goderich, and continued under the 
Duke of Wellington, still in the same 
post of Minister at War. After 
twenty-two years of office he seceded, 
with other friends of Canning, when 
the Duke in 1829 got rid of the 
moderate element in his Government. 
Throwing off his Toryism in the nick 
of time, he qualified for admission in 
the following year to the Reform 
Ministry of Earl Grey as Foreign 
Secretary; and in this office he 
remained (with the intervals of Peel’s 
two Administrations) until his down- 
fall at the close of 1851. Then men 
thought his career was at an end. 
* Palmerston is smashed,” said the 
men in the clubs after the Parliamen- 
tary explanations in February, 1852 ; 
and Disraeli, meeting Lord Dalling 
on the staircase of Ashburnham 
House, said in his peculiar manner 
(as Lord Dalling records), ‘There 
was a Palmerston.” 

But the clubmen were mistaken. 
They did not yet know the extent 
of that judicious intrepidity (or should 
it be called good luck?) which con- 
stantly brought Palmerston to the 
surface. He had his “tit for tat 
with John Russell” and was in Lord 


Aberdeen’s Ministry before 1852 was 
out. Recovering quickly from his slip 
in December, 1853, he was in the 
Cabinet all the rest of his life with 
the exception of a year and a quarter, 
and was Prime Minister for nearly 
ten years. He was, in fact, a 
member of every Administration from 
1807 till his death in 1865, except 
the two of Sir Robert Peel and 
two of Lord Derby (which extended 
altogether over less than eight years) 
and three of these four he was in- 
vited to join. It would be difficult 
indeed to find a parallel to this extra- 
ordinary career. 

The question involved in the crisis 
of 1851 has been generally regarded 
as one of high constitutional principle; 
and not without reason, as one would 
think that nothing less could justify 
the ignominious dismissal of the second 
man in the Government; but after 
considering all that can be said for 
the Court, for the Prime Minister, 
and for the Foreign Secretary, the 
reasonable conclusion appears to be 
that the question was after all rather 
one of expediency and of tempera- 
ment than of principle. On the one 
hand, it cannot be denied that on 
some occasions the Foreign Minister 
must act on his own responsibility, 
without consulting either Crown or 
Cabinet ; on the other it is admitted 
that he should not commit the country 
to a definite line of policy on any 
important matter. The question is 
how far the principle of collective 
decision should be modified in prac- 
tice by the expediency of individual 
action. 

The Queen’s views on foreign affairs 
were those of the Prince Consort, and 
on broad principles of policy the 
Prince and the Minister seem to have 
differed rather in degree than in es- 
sence. Both favoured a more active 
policy of intervention in the affairs 
of other nations than would be 
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sanctioned by public opinion in these 
days, the Prince approaching nearest 
to modern ideals. ‘ We are fre- 
quently inclined,” he wrote to Stock- 
mar in September, 1847, “to plunge 
States into constitutional reforms 
towards which they have no inclina- 
tion. This I hold to be quite 
wrong (vide Spain, Portugal, Greece) 
although it is Lord Palmerston’s 
hobby ; but on the other hand I 
maintain that England’s true position 
is to be the defence and support of 
States whose independent develop- 
ment is sought to be impeded from 
without.” A few months later, in 
the House of Commons, Palmerston 
said: “TI hold that the real policy 
of England is to be the champion of 
justice and right, pursuing that course 
with moderation and prudence, not 
becoming the Quixote of the world, 
but giving the weight of her moral 
sanction and support wherever she 
thinks justice is, and wherever she 
thinks wrong has been done.” One 
would have thought that the authors 
of these declarations would have no 
difficulty in reconciling their policy, 
the warmth of the Minister being 
moderated by the caution of the 
Prince. 

But the methods of the Minister 
and of the Court were not the same. 
“Lord Palmerston,” says Sir Theodore 
Martin, writing from the Court’s point 
of view, “was somewhat prone to 
forget, in his enthusiasm for consti- 
tutional freedom, that as England was 
not prepared to wrest it for other 
countries from their sovereigns by 
force of arms, despatches full of un- 
pleasant truths unpleasantly put could 
only occasion sore and angry feelings 
towards this country, without advanc- 
ing in any degree the cause which 
they were intended to serve.” In 
these circumstances the Queen in- 
sisted that all despatches should be 
submitted to her and to the Prime 


Minister in ample time for considera- 
tion, and that her objections and 
suggestions should receive attention. 
But it was here that the practical 
difficulty arose. It appears, from a 
letter written by Lord John Russell 
to the Prince Consort, that during the 
year 1848 no fewer than twenty-eight 
thousand despatches were received or 
sent out at the Foreign Office. Mr. 
Ashley (in his Lire or PatMerston) 
gives an illustration of the galling 
effect which sometimes attended the 
necessity of submitting so many docu- 
ments to the Queen. During the 
discussion on the Spanish Marriages 
in 1847 he says: “ Lord Palmerston 
lost three weeks in answering a 
communication from Guizot by hav- 
ing to send drafts backwards and for- 
wards while the Court was moving 
about in a cruise on the Western 
Coast. Guizot, in his subsequent 
notes and despatches, was always 
throwing this delay in his face, but 
his tongue was tied and he was obliged 
to accept the rebuke in silence.” 
Early in 1845 we find Lord John 
Russell, in reply to one of the com- 
plaints, suggesting that Her Majesty 
“should give every facility for the 
transaction of business by attending to 
drafts as soon as possible after their 
arrival ;” to which the reply was that 
the Queen only requires “that she 
should not be pressed for an answer 
within a few minutes, as is now done 
sometimes.” Lord Palmerston assented 
to the arrangement, but still complaints 
were made from time to time of de- 
spatches being sent without submission, 
or altered after approval, or not altered 
as required. As Sir Theodore Martin 
points out, the Queen recognised that 
policy was beyond her control, that 
her duty was fulfilled when she had 
pointed out the probable mischiefs of 
a policy at once irritating and unfruit- 
ful, but she did claim the right to be 
consulted; and the Prince did not 
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mince matters in a letter of April 
2nd, 1850, written on behalf of Her 
Majesty to the Prime Minister : 


The Sovereign has a right to demand 
from Lord Palmerston that she be made 
thoroughly acquainted with the whole 
object and tendency of the policy to 
which her consent is required, and having 
given that consent that the policy be not 
arbitrarily altered from the original line ; 
that important steps be not concealed 
from her, nor her name used without 
sanction. In all these respects Lord 
Palmerston has failed towards her, and 
not from oyersight or negligence, but 
upon principle and with astonishing per- 
tinacity against every effort of the Queen. 
Besides which Lord Palmerston does not 
scruple to let it appear in public as if the 
Sovereign’s negligence in attending to 
the papers sent to her caused delays and 
complications. 


No instance is given of this, and it 
is clearly at odds with the aforesaid 
quotation from Mr. Ashley. It will 
probably strike the reader as strange 
that such a letter as this could be 
received by any Premier without lead- 
ing to the resignation of the Minister 
accused. Indeed, this seems to have 
been the Prince’s view, for in the 
following month, on learning that the 
proceedings in connection with the 
Don Pacifico claims had led to the 
recall of the French Minister in Eng- 
land, he wrote as follows to Lord John 
Russell: “ Both the Queen and my- 
self are exceedingly sorry at the news 
your letter contained. We are not 
surprised, however, that Lord Palmer- 
ston’s mode of doing business should 
not be borne by the susceptible French 
Government with the same good 
humour and forbearance as by his 
colleagues.” Lord John seems to 
have felt the sting of this laconic 
communication, for three days after- 
wards he wrote to the Queen express- 
ing his determination “no longer to 
remain in office with Lord Palmerston 
as Foreign Minister.” So says Sir 


Theodore Martin, but there is no 
trace of such a determination to be 
found in Sir Spencer Walpole’s Life 
of Lord John. At any rate nothing 
came of it, and in the following month 
Palmerston raised himself to a high 
pinnacle of fame and popularity by 
his Don Pacifico speech, consolidated 
the power of the Ministry, scattered 
all the elements of opposition, and 
stamped himself upon the minds 
of the English people, according to 
Lord John’s own long-remembered 
words, as emphatically a Minister of 
England. 

It was probably owing to this firm 
re-establishment of Palmerston that 
the Queen now determined to send to 
the Premier a Memorandum which, 
Sir Theodore Martin says, had been 
drawn up “after the most serious 
deliberation, long kept back by a 
feeling of kindness, and only forced 
from the Sovereign by the continued 
imprudence and insubordination of 
the Minister.” It was the subsequent 
reading of this document in Parlia- 
ment (or rather the last three para- 
graphs, for the preamble was never 
made public until the Lire or THE 
Prince Consort appeared) that, more 
than anything else, led to the con- 
clusion that Palmerston was finally 
“ smashed.” It was dated from 
Osborne August 12th, 1850, and 
was as follows : 


With reference to the conversation 
about Lord Palmerston which the Queen 
had with Lord John Russell the other 
day, and Lord Palmerston’s disavowal 
that he ever intended any disrespect to 
her by the various neglects of which she 
has had so long and so often to complain, 
she thinks it right, in order to prevent 
any mistake for the future, to explain 
what it is she expects from the Foreign 
Minister. She requires: 

1, That he will distinctly state what 
he proposes in a given case, in order that 
the Queen may know as distinctly to 
what she is giving her royal sanction. 

2. Having once given her sanction to 
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a measure, that it be not arbitrarily 
altered or modified by the Minister. 
Such an act she must consider as failing 
in sincerity towards the Crown, and 
justly to be visited by the exercise of 
her constitutional right of dismissing 
that Minister. She expects to be kept 
informed of what passes between him 
and the foreign Ministers before impor- 
tant decisions are taken based upon that 
intercourse ; to receive the foreign des- 
patches in good time, and to have the 
drafts for her approval sent to her in 
sufficient time to make herself acquainted 
with their contents before they must be 
sent off. 

The Queen thinks it best that Lord 
John Russell should show this letter to 
Lord Palmerston. 


We shall see presently Lord Pal- 
merston’s explanation of his reasons 
for not resigning on receipt of such 
a document as this. To Lord John 
Russell he made no complaint, merely 
pleading great pressure of business, 
promising to revert to the old prac- 
tice of having copies made for the 
Queen of all important despatches, 
and hinting that he might require a 
few additional clerks. But that he 
was very sorely hurt appears from a 
Memorandum left by the Prince 
Consort of an interview he had with 
Palmerston, at the latter’s request, 
on August 17th. 


He was [wrote the Prince] very much 
agitated, shook, and had tears in his 
eyes, so as quite to move me, who never 
under any circumstances had known him 
otherwise than with a bland smile on 
his face. He said that . .. . to 
differ from a policy or to condemn it was 
only to condemn his judgment, and a 
matter of opinion upon which differences 
were natural and to be expected, but 
the accusation that he had been wanting 
in respect to the Queen, whom he had 
every reason to respect as his Sovereign 
and as a woman whose virtues he admired, 
and to whom he was bound by every tie 
of duty and gratitude, was an imputation 
on his honour as a gentleman, and if he 
could have made himself guilty of it he 
was almost no longer fit to be tolerated 
in society. 


The Prince, in reply, reminded him 
of the innumerable complaints and 
remonstrances, and said the Queen 
made every allowance for pressure of 
business and would be sure to receive 
his denial of any intentional want of 
regard, but that she had felt that 
things could no longer go on so. The 
document then proceeds : 


The Queen had often,—I am sorry to 
say latterly almost invariably—differed 
from the line of policy pursued by Lord 
Palmerston. She had always openly 
stated her objections, but when overruled 
by the Cabinet, was convinced that it 
would from political reasons be more 
prudent to waive her objections; she 
knew her constitutional position too well 
not to give her full support to whatever 
was done on the part of the Government. 
She knew that they were going to battle 
together, and that she was going to 
receive the blows that were aimed at the 
Government, and she had these last years 
received several, such as no Sovereign of 
England had before been obliged to put 
up with, and which had been most pain- 
ful to her. But what she had a right to 
require in return was that before a line 
of policy was adopted or brought before 
her for her sanction she should be in full 
possession of all the facts and all the 
motives operating. She felt that in this 
respect she was not dealt with as she 
ought to be. 


Further explanations followed, in 
which the Minister, while making no 
objection to the principle contended 
for (the Prince had, indeed, made an 
important admission of the limitation 
of the Sovereign’s right of control), 
pointed out the difficulty of his posi- 
tion. Next day the Prince told Lord 
John Russell all about the interview, 
remarking that Lord Palmerston was 
so low and agitated as “almost to 
make me pity him,” and Lord John 
said he thought what had passed had 
done a great deal of good. 

But, strange to say, little more 
than a month passed before Palmerston 
was in a worse plight than ever over 
the Haynau affair. General Haynau, 
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of the Austrian Army, came to Lon- 
don, contrary to the advice of his 
friends, for he was generally supposed 
to have been guilty of gross cruelty 
to the Hungarian insurgents, with 
whom the English people sympathised. 
Visiting Barclay and Perkins’s brewery 
Haynau was set upon by the men 
there and badly maltreated. Palmer- 
ston, whose own opinion was that the 
General’s visit to this country was a 
wanton insult to the people, said in 
a private letter to the Home Secre- 
tary (Sir George Grey), that instead 
of striking him the draymen should 
have tossed him in a blanket, rolled 
him in the kennel, and sent him 
home in a cab. Palmerston had, how- 
ever, to make some sort of apology to 
the Austrian Government, and a draft 
of his note to their Ambassador in 
London was sent to the Queen and 
the Prime Minister, who both dis- 
approved of one of the paragraphs. 
But it turned out that Palmerston 
had sent the note without waiting 
for the approval of either. They 
instructed him to withdraw the des- 
patch, and though he said he would 
rather resign his office he eventually 
submitted, withdrew the note, and 
sent another without the obnoxious 
paragraph. 

After this the friction took several 
forms before the crisis came. Kos- 
suth and other Hungarian patriots 
visited England in the autumn of 
1851, and it was semi-officially an- 
nounced that Palmerston intended to 
receive them. The Queen and Lord 
John Russell considered this would 
be an insult to the Austrian Govern- 
ment, and after several ineffectual 
attempts to dissuade the Foreign 
Minister from his purpose Lord John 
wrote him a peremptory letter on 
October 30th forbidding the inter- 
view. In hot haste and hot blood 
Palmerston sent him the following 
reply : 


Panshanger, Oct. 30th, 1851, 6 p.m. 
My pear Joun Russett,—I have just 
read your letter of to-day, and am told 
your messenger waits for an answer. 
My reply, then, is immediate, and is, that 
there are limits to all things; that I do 
not choose to be dictated to as to who I 
may or may not receive in my own 
house; and that I shall use my own 
discretion in this matter. You will, of 
course, use yours as to the composition 
of your Government. I have not de- 
tained your messenger five minutes. 
Yours sincerely, PALMERSTON. 


Not five minutes! Observe the 
pride the man takes in an impulsive 
decision. Lord John was cooler. 
Replying two days later he said the 
question was one to be “decided by 
argument and not by passion,” adding, 
“Tf my letter was too peremptory, 
yours was, I think, quite unjusti- 
fiable.” The whole question was 
brought before the Cabinet, who 
agreed with the Premier, whereupon 
Palmerston again gave way and did 
not receive Kossuth. 

But this difficulty was scarcely out 
of the way when another arose. 
Palmerston received at the Foreign 
Office a deputation of English sym- 
pathisers with the Hungarians, and 
in an address they presented to him 
the Emperors of Austria and Russia 
were described as “ odious and detest- 
able assassins.” It may readily be 
supposed that the Minister was not 
personally very much shocked by this 
language, seeing that he had written 
two years before in a private letter to 
our Ambassador in Vienna, “ The 
Austrians are really the greatest 
brutes that ever called themselves by 
the undeserved name of civilised 
men ;” but it was, of course, extremely 
improper to allow such terms to be 
addressed to him as Her Majesty’s 
Foreign Secretary. When reports of 
the affair appeared in the newspapers 
the Queen was highly indignant, and 
wrote to the Premier for an explana- 
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tion. Palmerston rather made light 
of the matter, and put the blame 
upon “a penny-a-liner.” By desire 
of the Queen, Palmerston’s conduct 
was again placed before the Cabinet, 
but they declined to come to any 
formal resolution. The object was, 
no doubt, to get the assent of his 
colleagues to his dismissal, but this 
was not required constitutionally, as 
was very soon proved. There does 
not, therefore, appear to be much 
point in Sir Spencer Walpole’s obser- 
vation that, ‘“ However much the 
Queen may have regretted the decision 
at which the Cabinet thus arrived, her 
knowledge of her duty as a constitu- 
tional Sovereign was too accurate to 
suffer her to dispute it. She gave 
way.” The real point was that Lord 
John had not yet screwed his courage 
to the sticking-point. 

This Cabinet Council was held on 
December 4th, and curiously enough 
Palmerston had the day before com- 
mitted the indiscretion which led to 
his downfall. On the 2nd Louis 
Napoleon, then President of the 
French Republic, had startled Europe 
with his coup @état, dissolving the 
Assembly, placing the Opposition 
leaders under arrest, and taking the 
power into his own hands. Palmer- 
ston had long seen that either 
Napoleon or the Assembly must fall, 
and his opinion was that the solution 
which gave most promise of stability 
was the one which now occurred. 
Consequently when Count Walewski, 
the French Ambassador, called upon 
him on the 3rd to inform him what 
had happened, he expressed satisfac- 
tion with the bold and decisive step 
taken by the President. This expres- 
sion he regarded as unofficial, but 
Walewski at once sent word to Turgot, 
Napoleon’s Foreign Minister, that the 
British Government approved what 
had been done. Meantime the Queen, 
on hearing of the coup d@état, had 


written to Lord John urging that 
Lord Normanby, our Ambassador in 
Paris, should remain perfectly passive 
and neutral. The Cabinet on the 
4th approved this, Palmerston appar- 
ently saying nothing of his observa- 
tion to Walewski the day before, and 
instructions were sent accordingly. 
Normanby hastened to inform Turgot 
of the instructions he had received, 
which was quite unnecessary, and was 
thereupon told that the British Foreign 
Minister had taken the side of the 
President. 

Normanby wrote home expressing 
surprise and some natural indigna- 
tion ; but his indignation and surprise 
were nothing to that of the Queen 
when this despatch was, in due course, 
sent to her. She wrote to Lord John 
Russell that she could not believe the 
truth of the assertion, and told him 
to ask for explanations. Palmerston 
received this request on the 14th, but 
did not reply until the 16th, when, as 
he afterwards explained, he sat up 
till four o'clock in the morning after 
a hard day’s work writing a long 
explanation of the reasons for his 
opinion, but stating that Walewski 
had placed a high colouring on his 
words. On the same day he had 
written a reply to Normanby, in 
which he said it was “not for the 
British Secretary of State nor the 
British Ambassador to pronounce 
judgment” upon the act of the Pre- 
sident. At the same time he repeated 
his opinion that what had happened 
was the best thing for France. 

Next day, the 17th, Lord John wrote 
to Lord Palmerston, stating that the 
question was not whether the French 
President was right or wrong, but 
whether the British Minister should 
have expressed an opinion which was 
not authorised by the British Govern- 
ment. He added: 


I must now come to the painful con- 
clusion, while I concur in the foreign 
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policy of which you have been the adviser, 
and much as I admire the energy and 
ability with which it has been carried 
into effect, I cannot but observe that 
misunderstandings perpetually renewed, 
violations of practice and decorum too 
frequently repeated, have marred the 
effects which ought to have followed from 
a sound policy and able administration. 
[I am therefore most reluctantly com- 
pelled to come to the conclusion that the 
conduct of foreign affairs can no longer 
be left in your hands with advantage to 
the country. 


He concluded by offering Palmer- 
ston the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland. 
Palmerston wrote next day declining 
this offer, and expressing his readiness 
to give up the seals of office when 
required. Then Russell cut the affair 
short with the following curt letter. 


Woburn Abbey, Dec. 19, 1851. 
My Dear Patmerston,—I have just 
received yours of yesterday. No other 
course is left to me than to submit the 
correspondence to the Queen, and to ask 
her Majesty to appoint a successor to 
you in the Foreign Office. Although I 
have often had the misfortune to differ 
from you in minor questions I am deeply 
convinced that the policy which has been 
pursued has maintained the interest and 

the honour of the country. 
I remain, yours truly, J. Russeut. 


There was, of course, no hesitation 
at Court in taking the Premier’s 
advice, and the dismissal was at once 
formally approved. It was unlike the 
Prince Consort, however, to write so 
bitterly of a fallen enemy. “You 
will readily imagine,” he wrote to 
Lord John Russell, “that the news 
of the sudden termination of your 
difference with Lord Palmerston has 
taken us much by surprise, as we 
were wont to see such differences 
terminated in his carrying his points 
and leaving the defence of them to 
his colleagues and the discredit to the 
Queen.” This was certainly not true 
of the Haynau and Kossuth affairs. 
“That you could hope to control him,” 


added the Prince, “has long been 
doubted by us, and its impossibility 
is clearly proved by these last pro- 
ceedings. I can therefore only con- 
gratulate you that the opportunity of 
the rupture should have been one in 
which all the right is on your side.” 
Mr. Evelyn Ashley italicises these 
last words, as proving that the dis- 
missal of Palmerston was an event 
which had been long contemplated, 
but there is abundant proof of that 
in the other documents which have 
been cited, and if they did not suffice 
yet stronger proof is to be found in 
the Memoirs of the Duke of Coburg, 
which were not available to the 
biographer of Palmerston. Writing 
to his brother of the year 1851 
Prince Albert said: “The year closed 
happily for me in that the man who 
has embittered our whole life 

has himself cut his own throat. 
‘Give a rogue rope enough and he 
will hang himself’ is an old English 
proverb with which we have often 
tried to console ourselves, and which 
has been verified in this case.” The 
tension must indeed have been great 
when the calm and gentle Prince could 
write thus of one who had forced from 
his own jealous colleague the declara- 
tion that he was emphatically “a 
Minister of England,” and who had 
shown such bitter grief at the sugges- 
tion of disrespect to his Queen. 

There was, of course, no ground 
whatever for Palmerston’s suggestion 
that his fall was brought about by a 
conspiracy of the autocratic Govern- 
ments of the Continent, but certain 
it is that they hailed it with exulta- 
tion. At home people were utterly 
unable to understand the situation, 
and Palmerston did nothing to en- 
lighten them. ‘When a man resigns,” 
he said to Lord Broughton, “he is 
expected to say why; when he is 
removed it is for others to assign 
reasons.” This Lord John Russell 
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did when Parliament met, in a 
masterly speech which put Palmer- 
ston entirely in the wrong, and the 
discarded Minister made but a lame 
defence. He was dumfounded by the 
reading of the Queen’s Memorandum 
of August, 1850. In a subsequent 
conversation with the Duke of 
Bedford, which he placed on record, 
he said he considered it unhandsome 
to him and very wrong to the 
Queen for Lord John to have read 
the Memorandum. The impression 
created was that he had submitted 
to an affront (the hint at dismissal) 
which he ought not to have borne. 
His friends had expressed surprise 
that he did not resign on receiving 
it, but his answer had been, “ that 
the paper was written by a lady as 
well as by a Sovereign, and that the 
difference between a lady and a man 
could not be forgotten even in the 
case of the occupant of the throne.” 
This is rather artificial. The real 
reasons were probably those which 
he went on to add, that he did not 
suppose the Memorandum would ever 
be seen by anyone besides the Queen, 
himself, and the Prime Minister ; 
that his resignation would have 
given to his adversaries the fruits 
of the triumph which he had just 
achieved with the aid of his sup- 
porters, and that he would have 
been bringing to the bar of public 
opinion a personal quarrel between 
himself and his Sovereign. 

On the rights and wrongs of the 
dispute the reader can form his own 
opinion, but it is worthy of note that 
Lord John Russell himself, writing 
many years afterwards, criticised ad- 
versely his own action in the matter. 
In his autobiographical notes written 
in 1875 he said: “Baron Stockmar 

seems to have acquiesced in 
the opinion that my conduct on that 
occasion was dilatory and undecided. 
My own judgment upon it is that it 


was hasty and precipitate. I ought 
to have seen Lord Palmerston, and 
I think I could without difliculty 
have induced him to make a proper 
submission to Her Majesty’s wishes 
and agree to act in conformity with 
the conditions to which he had 
already given his assent.” Lord 
Derby, writing to Henry Reeve after 
the death of Russell, said: “I sup- 
pose he was forced by the Court into 
his quarrel with Palmerston, which 
was the trouble of his later official 
life and caused those uneasy struggles 
to recover a lost position which did 
him harm.” 

As we saw at the commencement, 
Palmerston was not long under water. 
Within a few days after the Parlia- 
mentary explanations on his dismissal 
he brought about the defeat and 
resignation of Lord John. He wisely 
declined to join Lord Derby’s short- 
lived Ministry, and he became Home 
Secretary in the Coalition Cabinet 
formed at the close of 1852. The 
Court made no difficulty about his 
appointment to the Home Office ; in- 
deed Her Majesty had agreed in 
February (Lord Malmesbury notes) 
to his taking office under Lord 
Derby then, “but not to lead the 
House of Commons.” Probably the 
opinion was entertained that he 
would be less dangerous in the Tory 
than in the Liberal ranks. 

From the first Aberdeen found his 
team an awkward one to drive; 
Russell especially was in a perpetual 
state of fidget. I believe I am cor- 
rect in saying that within eighteen 
months of the formation of the 
Government he tendered his resigna- 
tion, or offered or threatened to do 
so, at least six times. He started 
with the Foreign Office and the lead 
of the House of Commons; then he 
led the House without office; after- 
wards he was President of the Coun- 
cil, and finally in January, 1855, he 
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really did resign and helped to defeat 
the Government on Mr. Roebuck’s 
motion for an inquiry into the con- 
duct of the Crimean War. The fact 
is, Russell thought all the time he 
ought to be Premier, and Lord Aber- 
deen was willing and anxious to make 
way for him (as he had promised to 
do when the Government was formed) 
so soon as an opportunity occurred, 
but the other members of the Cabinet 
would not assent to the change. 
Russell was, indeed, a more embar- 
rassing subordinate to deal with than 
Palmerston, but Aberdeen could not 
afford to get rid of him. Into the 
details of the negotiations which 
preceded the Crimean War it is 
unnecessary to enter here. It will 
suffice to express the opinion that 
had either the Russophile policy of 
Aberdeen or the Turcophile policy of 
Palmerston been consistently followed 
the war would never have occurred, 
and to say that Russell supported the 
Home Secretary's view much more 
frequently than he supported that of 
the Premier. It is quite certain that 
these differences on the Eastern ques- 
tion had a real connection with 
Palmerston’s “ virtual dismissal” in 
December, 1853, with which we have 
now to deal, though they were not 
the immediate cause of it. 

There were five persons only who 
had anything to do with this dis- 
missal, the Queen, Lord Aberdeen, 
Lord John Russell, Sir James Graham 
(First Lord of the Admiralty) and 
the Earl of Clarendon (Foreign 
Secretary). The reasons actuating 
them were various. What was the 
nature of the “ great offence” Palmer- 
ston had given to the Queen, Lord 
Stanmore does not say, but we should 
probably be near the mark in suppos- 
ing that the feeling against him at 
Court, which was particularly strong 
at this time, was partly'due to the 
fact that he was vehemently working 


for a marriage between Princess Mary 
of Cambridge (the late Duchess of 
Teck) and Prince Napoleon (the absurd 
Plon Plon). Knowledge of this fact 
was confined to a very narrow inner 
circle. Greville did not learn it till 
some time afterwards, and then he 
failed to note the influence it pro- 
bably had on the events of December. 
Early in February, 1854, some one 
told him (the name of his informant 
is left blank even by his intrepid 
editor, but we know now that the 
information was correct), that Palmer- 
ston had been strongly urging this 
match on the Queen and “ had 
written heaps of letters to press it, 
having been in constant communica- 
tion about it with Walewski (the 
French Ambassador) and the Emperor 
himself.” They had made such a 
point about it that the Queen had 
thought herself obliged to consult the 
Princess Mary herself, who would not 
listen to the suggestion. Greville’s 
informant added that Palmerston did 
not make the proposal more paiatable, 
nor recommend himself more to the 
Court, by suggesting that Prince 
Napoleon would be preferable to any 
little German Prince. Other notes 
made by Greville at this time show 
that there was a suspicion in high 
quarters that attacks on the Prince 
Consort in certain English newspapers 
were instigated from France with the 
connivance of Palmerston. 

As to the other parties to the 
extrusion, Lord Aderdeen and Lord 
Clarendon found themselves hampered 
and embarrassed by Palmerston’s atti- 
tude on the Eastern Question. He 
persistently urged stronger measures 
against Russia, whereas the Premier 
and the Foreign Secretary were work- 
ing for delay, conciliation, and the 
concert of the European Powers in 
diplomatic measures to maintain peace. 
Though they had been thwarted by 
Russell as well as by Palmerston, 
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they hoped to be able to control Lord 
John if he lost the backing of the 
Home Secretary. Sir James Graham 
was moved by somewhat similar 
motives, and by warm sympathy with 
Russell. Russell’s only concern was 
for his Reform Bill ; so far as foreign 
affairs were concerned, he did not 
relish the loss of Palmerston and the 
prospect of having to meet him asa 
critic in the House of Commons. 
While the five were thus actuated 
by various minor motives they were 
all agreed that Palmerston ought not 
to remain in the Cabinet after he had 
pronounced his hostility to the leading 
features of the Reform Bill, which was 
to be the principal ministerial measure 
of the next session. This he had done 
when Russell laid his plan before a 
committee of the Cabinet in November, 
and early in December he had stated 
his objections verbally to Aberdeen. 
Still no overt step was taken until 
Palmerston had put forward his objec- 
tions in writing, and thus committed 
himself definitely. On December 10th 
he forwarded to Lord Aberdeen the 
copy of a letter he had written to 
Lord Lansdowne (a member of the 
Cabinet without office) in which he 
stated that he could not agree to the 
proposals either for enfranchisement 
or disfranchisement, that he did 
not think the measure could pass 
through the two Houses, and that 
he “did not choose to be dragged 
through the dirt by John Russell.” 
Lord Aberdeen sent a copy of 
Palmerston’s letter and enclosure to 
Sir James Graham, who communi- 
cated their substance to Lord John, 
adding that it was clear Palmerston 
hoped by raising the war-cry to drown 
the demand for an extension of the 
suffrage. He advised Lord John to 
take the “nobler and better part” 
of proposing a sound but popular 
measure of Reform, and co-operating 
in Aberdeen’s efforts to honourably 


maintain the peace of Europe. Act- 
ing on Graham’s advice Russell saw 
the Premier next day (the 12th) and 
they came to an agreement on all 
points. <A letter of virtual dismissal 
was drawn up by Aberdeen, and after 
being approved by Russell, Graham, 
and probably Clarendon, it was sent 
to Palmerston. It was in _ these 
terms : 


The objections you have stated to the 
proposed measure of Parliamentary re- 
form in your letter to Lansdowne have 
now been fully considered by Lord John 
and by Graham. I have already assured 
you that a sincere desire existed to meet 
your views, and, if possible, to obviate 
your objections ; but they appear to be 
so serious as to strike at the most essen- 
tial principles of the measure. Under 
these circumstances we feel that it would 
be impossible to make any such altera- 
tions as could be expected to afford you 
satisfaction. I very much regret the 
necessity of making this communication 
to you, although I concur in the pro- 
priety of the decision that has been 
adopted 


Palmerston at once resigned. Lord 
Aberdeen urged Russell to take the 
Home Office, but he resolutely refused, 
and on his suggestion, and with the 
assent of the Queen, the place was 
offered to Sir George Grey. Mean- 
time the existence of the Government 
seemed to depend upon Lord Lans- 
downe. Palmerston had evidently 
expected the veteran Whig to follow 
his example, as he largely shared i.is 
views on Reform. But powerful 
pressure was brought to bear upon 
Lansdowne to remain in the Cabinet. 
He consented to take no steps for the 
moment, but in a letter to Lord John 
Russell he expressed the view that 
the whole Cabinet should have been 
consulted before a step so important 
was taken, and he declined to attend 
any meeting of it until he had further 
opportunity of considering possible 
modifications in the Reform Bill. 
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The Cabinet met on Saturday, the 
17th, and had to deal not only with 
their own internal affairs but with a 
startling development in the Eastern 
imbroglio, news having been received 
on the 13th of the destruction of the 
Turkish fleet at Sinope. Curiously 
enough this untu.... | event has been 
ascribed as the cause both of Palmer- 
ston’s resignation and of his with- 
drawal of it. Mr. Evelyn Ashley, 
endorsing a remark of Kinglake, says : 
“The fact is he [Palmerston] was 
gifted with the instinct which enables 
a man to read the heart of a nation, 
and he felt that the English people 
would never forgive the Ministry if 
nothing decisive were done after the 
disaster at Sinope.” On the other 
hand Lord Stanmore (in his Lire or 
ABERDEEN) considers that Palmerston, 
in requesting that his resignation 
might be cancelled, was “ moved, no 
doubt, by the news of the battle of 
Sinope.” Both these suggestions are 
negatived by the fact that Palmerston 
resigned just after the news was 
received, and before the Government 
had had time to consider it. When 
they did consider it, on the 17th, 
they decided to wait for further news 
from Constantinople before taking 
action. 

This decision, or, rather, this lack 
of decision, precipitated another crisis, 
for Lord John went home in a bad 
temper and wrote a bitter letter of 
complaint to Graham, winding up 
with the usual threat of resignation. 
He was reconciled a few days later 
by the acquiescence of the British 
Government in the suggestion of the 
French that the Allied Fleet should 
enter the Black Sea and shut the 
Russian Fleet up in Sebastopol. 
This step, which had for some time 
been recommended by Palmerston, led 
directly to the Crimean War. There 
is some doubt, I believe, whether the 
Cabinet did not agree to it on the 


17th, but their deliberations seem to 
have been somewhat confused by the 
conjunction of crises. 

Lord Lansdowne was not the only 
Minister who resented the extrusion 
of Palmerston. Mr. Gladstone (Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) had at this 
time no absorbing love either for 
Russell or for his Reform, — three 
years later indeed, he seriously thought 
of rejoining the Tories under Lord 
Derby ; and in conjunction with the 
Duke of Newcastle (Secretary for War) 
and Sir Charles Wood (Secretary of 
the India Board) he actively promoted 
a movement for the restoration of the 
discarded Minister. None of these 
were acquainted with the whole cir- 
cumstances of the case. They seem 
to have believed that Palmerston had 
been told that no alteration whatever 
could be made in the proposals for Re- 
form, and he did not undeceive them. 
Finding that Lansdowne had not left 
the Cabinet with him, he was ready 
enough to avail himself of the golden 
bridge. The movement met with little 
encouragement in high quarters, but 
there were ominous mutterings among 
Palmerston’s friends ; the existence of 
the Government was undoubtedly in 
peril, and Aberdeen, while indifferent 
to office on personal grounds, believed 
that his fall would make war inevit- 
able. With the assent of Russell he 
announced that, while no overtures 
could be made to Palmerston, they 
could not refuse to consider an un- 
conditional withdrawal. Accordingly 
Palmerston wrote on December 23rd : 


I find by communications which I have 
received during the last few days from 
several members of the Government that 
I was mistaken in inferring from your 
letter of the 14th inst. that the details 
of the intended Reform Bill had been 
finally settled by the Government, and 
that no objection to any part of those 
details would be listened to. I am in- 
formed, on the contrary, that the whole 
arrangement is still open to discussion. 
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Under these circumstances, and acquiesc- 
ing as I have all along done in the 
leading principles on which the proposed 
measure has been founded, I cannot 
decline to comply with the friendly wish 
expressed to me on the part of many 
members of the Government that I 
should withdraw a resignation which 
they assure me was founded on a mis- 
conception on my part, and therefore 
my letter to you of the 14th may be 
considered cancelled if it should suit 
your arrangements so to deal with it. 


There was a great outcry at the 
time about the resignation, and all 
sorts of insinuations were thrown out. 
The Prince Consort was accused of 
endeavouring to get rid of the one 
man who was prepared to stand up 
against Russia; and long afterwards 
Kinglake, in a note to his History 
or THE CRIMEAN Wak, expressed the 
opinion that Parliament ought to 
have inquired whether any of Her 
Majesty’s constitutional advisers had 
been guilty of undue complacency to 
the Crown, or of intriguing against a 
colleague. This was written after the 
publication by Sir Theodore Martin 
of the Prince Consort’s letter to 
Stockmar on December 23rd, 1853. 


No one will believe the true cause of 
his resignation—his dislike of Lord John’s 
plan of Reform—and treachery is every- 
where the cry. It is the Eastern Ques- 
tion that has turned him out, and Court 
intrigues! Uncle Leopold and I have 
been his enemies. . . . What you 
will chiefly marvel at is that after all 
this Palmerston is again anxious to join 
the Cabinet, and has been negotiating 
with this view, maintaining that his 
resignation has not yet been officially 
accepted, and that Aberdeen and his 
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colleagues are not indisposed to admit 
him again if Lord John, who is mortally 
offended, will give way. Palmerston has 
manifestly repented the step, for he 
hoped that Lord Lansdowne, who has 
now made up his mind to stay, would go 
out with him, and that the whole Minis- 
try would be blown into the air 
Palmerston will now give up his objec: 
tions to Reform “for Lord Lansdowne’s 
sake” and from a patriotic desire to save 
England’s honour in the East. One 
almost fancies oneself in a lunatic 
asylum 


The ellipses occur in the letter as 
transcribed by Sir Theodore Martin, 
and they give colour to the theory 
that there were other matters behind 
Reform in which the Court was 
specially interested, that Palmerston’s 
mines were met by counter-mines, 
that if he was intent on blowing up 
the Ministry others were intent on 
blowing him up, and that having 
frustrated his design on Lord Lans- 
downe the Court were not a little 
chagrined that he should come in 
again by what was practically a 
subterfuge. The Prince wrote the 
literal truth when he said Palmer- 
ston’s dislike of the Reform scheme 
was the cause of his resignation, and 
as Lord Stanmore says, his action in 
this respect was quite sufficient to 
justify his extrusion; but when all 
the papers come to be published it 
will probably be found that this was 
another case of “ giving a rogue rope 
enough.” Only in this instance the 
wily old dog succeeded in cutting the 
rope before the breath was out of his 
body. 

James SYKEs. 





A SUMMER'S 


Like the flush of pleasure on a 
pale face, like the dance of delight 
coming suddenly into serious eyes, so 
are the flush and the dance of summer- 
flowers over the erstwhile wintry snow- 
fields of Finland. When I saw these 
clustering children of the soil as they 
shot up between the mossy stones, 
as they nodded along the ditches, as 
they rippled along the borders of the 
pools, and spread themselves swaying 
and billowing like a broad banner, 
gala-wise, over the fields, I could 
scarcely contain myself. I wanted to 


cry out beautiful, beautiful, in many 
languages; for in one the whole of 
the beauty could not be expressed, not 
even in the luscious Russian kraceva, 
conjuring up, as it does from its de- 


rivation, a vision of harmonies in all 
manner of reds, that colour most 
rare to those who look upon snow 
for half the year. But the har- 
monies here were not in red only, for 
the furrows were empurpled with 
giant bells, and limpid blue wrapped 
itself about the feet of the boulders ; 
a glimmer of gold lay over the fields 
and a dazzle of silver about the edges 
of the lakes, while pink challenged 
yellow and scarlet purple close under 
the shadow of the pines or far out in 
the open sunshine. 

The vitality of the human could 
not vie at all with this vegetative 
vitality. The pale-hued peasant 
leisurely handling his hay, piling it 
high on the low sledge (now doing 
its summer service of sliding along 
stubble instead of ice) sank into 
insignificance amid his environment 
of flowers girdling the shorn field like 
a huge garland. Perhaps the differ- 
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ence lay in that they had slept 
under the snow and he been wakeful, 
possibly hungry, above it, so that 
they, but not he, throbbed with the 
joy and wonder of resurrection. It 
seemed to me that in them the land 
was singing a loud, jubilant doxology, 
singing it in colour instead of in sound, 
but with as just and rare a music. 
Never to be forgotten is that jour- 
ney through the flowers ; they carpeted 
the country, while the furniture of it 
consisted of the mirrors of a hundred 
lakes, of the dark tabular stretches 
of a thousand pines, of the grey 
graces of humble wooden huts with 
their tawny haystacks taller than 
themselves. I could not touch, I 
could only see and seem to hear 
the flowers,—to hear their light flirta- 
tions with the butterflies, the silken 
rustle of their petals as they danced 
upon the stalk with gentle depreca- 
tion to the music of the wind, the inner 
laughter of their hearts as they minis- 
tered with pollen and honey to the 
fussy bees. Though I longed to touch 
them, to watch perhaps the day’s life, 
a fairy life, of but one of them, I could 
not ; for I was standing on the plat- 
form of a train, which ran indeed 
without hurry though a little too fast 
for a snatch at the flowers crowding 
like curious children about the steel 
track of the engine. But no journey 
could be more joyous, more open to 
the dash of the wind and sometimes 
of the shower, to the flash of the 
sunshine and the scent of the hayfield. 
At the end of the journey came 
new music, but no cessation of the 
flowers. The doxology was sung now 
in the foam-fall of living waters on 
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their exuberant way from one great 
lake to another, and eventually to 
flow under the quays of Petersburg, 
bearing their great burdens and 
shining more constrainedly about the 
green islands of the city. Here, how- 
ever, they slid in silver current, shook 
in golden spray, eddied in snowy 
foam with a stormy joy. They 
gathered it from their great leap 
between the sentinel pines with the 
impetus as of a holy inspiration 
that surged and swayed and sang 
long before it could subdue itself to 
the silence of a river. When the 
rocks around are white in snow and 
all the flowers at their feet are 
dead or sleeping, the moving waters 
challenge that whiteness with their 
whiteness, that stillness with their 
restlessness, and their loud doxology 
knows no pause, nor they any resur- 
rection. Their praise, in their con- 


tinuity, is of continuity; they are 
ignorant of alpha and of omega, unlike 
the flowers; these get their share of 


spray-shower from Imatra as_ they 
venture, some of them, like stars out 
of a cloud, from the shelter of the 
pines, straying to look over the brink 
and smile at the awful raging of the 
waters. “ What a life, what a plight, 
this of perpetual wrath!” they seem 
to be saying to themselves ; and some 
of them perhaps sigh, but most of 
them smile with sunny eyes, never 
noting that the thundering wrath of 
the waters is a mere frolic with the 
rocks, like in spirit to their own dainty 
frolics with the wind, only that the 
Fall is a giant while they are fairies. 
The pines in their dark battalions 
may be representative of Finland’s 
winter; straight and stern in rank 
like well-drilled soldiers disciplined to 
identity of pose and uniformity of 
movement, they may express the spirit 
of enduring strain, of the fine, stern 
tension of a season that locks the 
lakes to the land in one white bond 


of silence, and stays the pulsing waves 
of water and of sap as by mesmeric 
passes imperative to induce trance. 
But the flowers in their turn are 
representative of Finland’s summer ; 
theirs is the prerogative to fly first 
the variegated flags of festivity, to 
flutter the signal of recreative joyous- 
ness, to dance over the greensward 
like the heralds of holiday such as 
Finland seems justifiably to keep all 
summer, not only in field but in city, 
not only on land but on water. Her 
fairest utterance of this is in her 
flowers, but she utters it too in the 
canoes that swing their burnished 
sides and silken flags in the lap of 
water about her islets. She utters it 
in the turreted and towered bright 
wooden dachas, or chaléts, that lift 
their heads, ruddy or golden, from the 
blue pines which are ever a_ tufted 
crest upon those islets. She utters 
it in the pleasure-craft that creep 
lazily in and out the winding silver 
channels wrapped about the pink of 
the rocks, the green and gold of the 
sward ; in the larger steamers, radiant 
with gay garments and jubilant with 
chatter and laughter, that splash their 
white way through the broader water- 
paths and over the wider lakes. She 
utters it in the flower-laden markets 
of her exquisite little towns, which 
themselves strike holiday-notes of 
colour and of form in their quaint, 
eyeless, pre-medieval castles, ruddy of 
roof and weather-stained of wall, with 
splashes of softest harmony, while 
under them group the peasants, pale 
in face and hair, but clad in faded 
lilac, or pink, or blue, with an orange 
kerchief, or a green kirtle, or a rose- 
coloured jacket protesting of youth 
and freshness through all this soft 
serenity of decay. She utters it in 
some professional march of her choirs 
through the boulevards of her beauti- 
ful capital, as they go to unveil the 
bust of some beloved poet, to honour 
E 2 
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art and give expression to a virile 
nationality in open-air song, declama- 
tion, and orchestral music on a height 
that dominates city, gulf, and busy 
quay. Music, flowers, sunshine, the 
art of a lovely life that takes leisure 
to cast fine bronzes, to build fine halls 
of learning, to loiter about Olympus 
without shame-facedness,—these are 
characteristics of the fair little city 
whose commerce hides very exquisitely 
behind its art, not only in the manner 
of its markets but also in the fashion- 
ing of its streets. The long line of 
little boats rocking under its quay 
with little cargoes of butter, smiténa 
(soured cream), or dark red_ berries 
from the woods, all in their dainty 
little wooden tubs, and every boat of 
them embellished with some little 
bouquet or two of flowers at prow or 
keel,—these are as if art were sweetly 
simulating commerce, as if buying 
and selling werea pretty pastime with 
the peasants, as “keeping shop” is 
with children. 

Such a dilettante commerce it is! 
Yet enough for the peasant to live by 
whose fare is frugal as his speech but 
perchance as healthful, who makes 
his own shoes, weaves and dyes his 
own cloth, builds his own house, and 
wears his good steel knife with a 
hardy brow; for so it becomes the 
progeny of ancestors who must yet 
recently have been hunters. Thus, 
though Helsingfors has shops with a 
fine aristocratic air about them, it is 
not they that I remember, but the 
green of her parks, the gaiety of her 
gardens, the glister of her spires, the 
stateliness of her columns with that 
red glow of quaint cone-roofs on 
slender ancient towers and that silver 
of the sea playing sweetly about her 
distant pines. I remember, too, how 
her radiant women and light-hearted 
men walked with the swing of holi- 
day in their steps, as if to music, 
though they were, perchance, leisurely 


busy, and how the bearing of her 
military in resplendent uniforms was 
courtly and fine as the bearing of her 
pines themselves. And these have 
never faltered from their dignity 
through the countless centuries. 

They crowded round me once, these 
pines, thick and heavy, as it seemed, 
with all the stillness of the centuries, 
with the death and the birth that 
they covered under their ever-drop- 
ping needles which are first for a 
crown to the head and then for a 
shroud to the feet. This was on a 
night spent wakefully with burning 
candles, because of puerile terrors, in 
the airless cubicle of a wooden hotel, 
perched, as it was, on a long slope 
where wild strawberries straggled 
along the pathway and where miles 
of dark blue forest meandered behind 
an uneven way to the inland seas, 
sheltering stores of rich beauty under 
their swarthness. My puerile terrors 
were lest beetles should accost me 


and make night frightful, being, as 


it was, fearsome. For all along the 
spacious corridors and stairs of this 
hotel, with their striped Swedish 
carpets and their prevalent odour of 
resin, lay the helpless forms of kicking 
coleoptera, floated in upon the odour 
of the pines doubtless and now in 
piteous plight, each one prone upon 
his black back. TI had already, lifted 
upon the ambulance of a scrap of 
paper, cast one out from my cubicle 
window to perish or to prosper in the 
hot shadow of the wood. I feared 
much the intrusion of another such 
visitor, black, uncomely, and ungainly 
far beyond Edgar Poe’s Raven ; and 
I also feared lest with it might come 
I knew not how great an army of 
mosquitoes, for these too bivouac per- 
petually among the pines. The night 
was direful, breathless, hot to suffoca- 
tion. Speechless, motionless, every 
sigh among their tufted needles 
stopped, every crackle of their golden 
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branches stilled, the pines stood round 
in awful steadfastness, spell-bound 
custodians of the yellow wooden 
house. The heat of their resinous 
breathing, a Gehenna-like zone, 
girdled it close. Laden with the 
tragedies of the centuries, their dark- 
ness, their coffins, their skeletons, 
this breath of the forest drifted into 
the frail light of my candles, fondly 
set there to make to the night burnt- 
offerings of flimsy insect-flesh. Such 
nights are long. In this one I had 
second-sight for all the dark secrets 
of the forest, all the potential horrors 
of its leaping, jumping, flying, flutter- 
ing, creeping, crawling, flapping things 
under its velvet moss-flooring, among 
the tangled curtains of its foliage. 
[It was fevered with visions of a 
raging insect under-world, seasoned 
with shudders at the whirr of metallic 
wings, until Nature took shape as a 
magician, stooped over the black fur- 
nace of the forest, with stealthy 


fingers dipping into life to mix and 
model, make and unmake, creatures 


from the coiled confusion. As 
charnel-house, as breeding-house the 
sultry wood lifted up to me her cen- 
turies, and the sameness of them in 
their strange activities of birth and 
dleath seemed like the gathering of a 
shroud over my head. I became as 
full fraught with the futility of being 
as the airy holocausts of my candle- 
flame. 

Sut such a night was the price and 
its purchase was the morning. The 
price was paltry, the purchase was 
large. Then the eternity of doing 
and undoing lost its futility and found 
its momentousness. For the face of 
the Infinite is sad in profile but glori- 
ous in that full, forward accost which 
comes with the morning. The spell 
lifted with soft stirrings from the 
woods at dawning,—the gentle current 
of coolness trickling through the twi- 
light, giving the pine-needles to drink 


of dew in their dryness, filling fresh 
baths for the ever-thirsty mosses, 
letting drop upon the round red- 
golden tables of the /wngi vanishing 
gems to roll and be lazily lost in the 
heart of a lily-bell,—the climbing of 
a sun in flames up the black ladder 
of serried pines, thence to survey lake 
and creek, canal and cornered pasture 
where the woods divide,—these were 
a part of the purchase. But perhaps 
these were not enough to clench a 
bargain which should overreach the 
torment of the night? I do not 
know ; I only know that to one who 
watches thus, caressive and personal 
becomes his hold upon the full-blown 
flower of the day; it has opened 
under his eyes, it is as though he had 
participated in its production. And 
having met time, a day, full-face, he 
finds that he is confronting a jubilant 
eternity. 

The tragedy of a night too intimate 
with Nature may have left me asking 
if there were also comedy in Nature, 
and left me perhaps answering that 
there was not; and for the dignity 
of this abstinence I thank her, and 
know that I can the more fully trust 
her if she never jests. But human 
nature cannot yet sustain so noble 
an abstinence ; for human nature is 
the sport of time still, realising but 
charily the limitless, whereas Nature 
gossips familiarly with the infinite. 
Such a reflection might well come 
home to me when I strayed into 
the interior of one of those tall, old- 
world castles which hold some en- 
trances to Finland’s many water-ways. 
The tides of time trickle in green and 
rusty stains adown their whitening 
walls as they stand silent, austere, 
with red-capped turrets, at the very 
water’s edge, like gateways to the 
isles. Within I imagined them grim, 
vacant, chill, and dust-wreathed, for 
they keep their dignity of to-day as 
by courtesy for their prowess of 
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yesterday, silent, stern, but super- 
annuated. I was mistaken ; they are 
not merely medieval figure-heads but 
may one day yet send the thunder of 
cannon to reverberate through wood 
and lake. In this one of them I 
encountered a personage older than 
themselves and they are very, very 
old. It was in a long broad chamber 
once solemnised by usage as a 
church. Low on the walls, high 
around the pulpit, and behind the 
altar were many paintings, quainter 
in conception and in execution than 
I can give idea of. There were eager 
portrayals of an anguish which threw 
face and form awry, graphic delinea- 
tions of ecstasy which threw them 
awry in a contrary direction ; there 
was a portrait of the devil solidly 
taken from life with more fanciful, 
aerial, floating figures of uncomfort- 
ably winged angels, while great effort 
and the serious pains of a glowing 
imagination had told the stories of 


the Crucifixion and of the Judgment 
with consummately unskilful skill. 
Many portraits of Old Testament 
celebrities panelled the walls north, 


west, and south. It was among 
these that I happed upon the one 
which interested me the most, in that 


I came away from the interview, 
though laughing, with the serious 
impression of how much human nature 
is, as I said, the sport of time, how 
seldom it leaps the fence to find 
infinity. For I happened upon Noah 
sitting lonely upon Mount Ararat, 
and wearing a wide-awake hat, with 
other items of clerical attire. He 
looked forlorn, and so did Mount 
Ararat, which I might have mis- 
taken, had Noah and the roaring 
flood not been there, for the Pyramid 
of Cheops. But I recognised Noah 
through the ages in spite of the 
shadow of his wide-awake, of the 
evidences of neuralgia in his counten- 
ance. I could not but be sorry for 
him, as the sport of fashion as well 
as of time. 

And with satisfaction I left pictures 
and men for flowers, for the sweet 
unspoiled and smiling sisterhood of 
the rocks, the fields, the woods, the 
waters, whose faces and whose frocks 
are the same yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever, so free from the contemptible 
fluctuations of fashion, that Noah him- 
self in the wide-awake of to-day would 
know them for old acquaintances, 
though him certainly for a good reason 
they might but haltingly recognise. 
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THE way that leads to Huelgoat is 
a pleasant way of fern banks, pebbly 
brooks, and deep pine woods, with a 
wind always rushing like the sound 
of the sea among the branches. As 
one nears the village there is a hill 
to climb, then a sharp turn to the 
right, and we are in the narrow 
street amid the sunset and the 
hurrying people and the clamour of 

Ils. 

The small square woman is 
Madame Broquet. Madame made 
her economies in early life; her 
children are well placed, and she is 
consequently at her ease. Her black 
hair is well oiled, tightly plaited, and 
secured by a long pin, with a silver 
ball at both points, projecting well 
Her cap has a 


beyond either ear. 
flat crown of lace, with a large frill 
of white muslin standing out round 


her sweet brown face. The bodice 
of her good black cloth dress is cut 
low to give room for her silver beads, 
and the skirt stands out like that 
of a lady of the court of Henry of 
Bourbon. It is not all Madame 
Broquet, however ; something is due 
to wool and horsehair. Madame is 
a well-proportioned woman, and can- 
not rise to the inexorable necessity 
of Breton fashion without extraneous 
help. 

She turns out of the market-place 
at the stone cross and climbs the 
short path to the church on her way 
to do what she has done every day 
for the last two years. In the porch 
she stops. Can it indeed be two 
years since Zélie Golard’s wedding, 
two years since her son Jules, whose 
profession is to let carriages for hire, 


received a friendly letter from 
Golard, the hairdresser, telling of his 
daughter’s marriage and suggesting 
that her old playmate Jules should 
drive her to church, and afterwards 
take the bride and bridegroom and 
the wedding-guests, a little turn, 
say to Carhaix, where in the Faisan 
Doré the feast was spread? And 
Jules had been only too ready,—but, 
for that matter, who would have 
hesitated or looked for ill luck? And 
with a sigh little Madame Broquet 
entered the church, and sinking into 
a chair fumbled for her rosary. She 
raised her eyes to the plaster figure 
of Mary draped in her garish blue- 
starred robe, murmuring, “ Holy 
Mary, Mother of God, pray for 
us now and in the hour of death, 
Amen.” It was cruel to think how 
near that dreaded hour was creeping 
to her son Jules, although she prayed 
and prayed. 

The figure of Mary had a child in 
her arms, which always set Madame 
Broquet thinking of Jules when he 
was a baby, thus interfering sadly 
with her prayers. Jules had been a 
beautiful baby, round and brown, an 
only son, precious beyond words. It 
was piteous to think of one’s hopes 
and ambitions undone by a shower. 
Yet it had sufficed. Jules had gone 
forth handsome and smiling, with 
gaily-decked horses to drive Zélie 
Golard’s wedding-party to Carhaix. 
Midway the sky clouded and the rain 
fell, a summer deluge, sudden and 
stormy. Prévost, the butcher, stopped 
short in the middle of one of his loudest 
roars ; he was proud of his high notes, 
was Prévost. “ Listen to that!” he 
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would say ; then his ruddy face would 
take a darker tone, and the veins on 
his neck swell, as a sound like a fog- 
horn rent the air. At the moment 
the weather changed, he had been 
engaged in singing, 

Mon pére ma donna un mari. 

Mon Dieu quel homme ! 

petit homme ! 

which he considered both tuneful 
and appropriate. Porquier (he who 
married Alice Duvanchelle) seated by 
the driver, was laughing loudly,— 
there was no joke Porquier enjoyed 
so thoroughly as he enjoyed his own. 
Golard, the hairdresser and _ host, 
looked round apprehensively at the 
heads of his guests, all of which he 
had himself dressed before starting. 
The bride’s hair he had arranged @ 
Imperatrice, and if the large flat 
curls over each ear did not remain 
in position it was not for lack of 
pommade a la violette. “ Quick, quick, 
the umbrellas !” he shouted in despair. 
“Ah ! saeré bleu! And I crimped her 
till I dropped with fatigue, and look 
now, a drowned cat!” 

Next day people learned that 
Broquet reposed himself after his 
fatigues, and so on for many days. 
Doctors came from Lannion, doctors 
came from Morlaix, from north and 
south, from east and west, but they 
brought no healing. From Perros- 
Guirec came Dr. Godet, a little man 
with high heels and a cornelian ring. 
He stood on one side of the bed, and 
Madame Broquet on the other, with 
an anxious face and a blue apron, 
having been surprised at an early 
hour in the morning. Between them, 
long and brown and aching, lay Jules. 
“So, Madame,” observed the little 
man, summing up a long dissertation, 
“this is what I propose for our in- 
valid; a good milk-soup,—yes, yes,” 
he insisted, answering a_ protesting 
groan from the bed, “it is thus with 
articular rheumatism—a good milk- 
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soup; above all, no meat.” And 
down the stairs he went, leaving Jules 
to his milk-diet and discontent. 

Then had come a period of im- 
provement and hope, and a chair in 
the sun, neighbours leaning over the 
garden-railing, friendly faces peering 
through the tall hollyhocks. “ What, 
Jules, thou art down at last! Thou 
art better then?” But then followed 
Autumn, with its yellow leaves and 
chill airs, and despair. 

There were steps in the church. 
Madame Broquet raised her eyes to 
the altar. 

She went through all this each 
evening from the beginning, coming 
back with a contrite heart to her 
neglected prayers. What had she 
done to merit such a fate? Surely 
she had sinned exceedingly before 
Jules’s life could be taken from her 
as a punishment. She must reform, 
but how? Now in the matter of 
vegetables ; “I will do my best,” she 
said to herself, admitting to having 
been carried away last week. She 
was not usually quick-tempered, but to 
have one’s cherished tulip-bulbs cooked 
for artichokes! “Ah, quelle Marie! 
Holy monks and hermits, pray for us. 
St. Anastasia, pray for us,” she mur- 
mured, joining from time to time in 
the Litany of the Saints which was 
going on. “What an aggravating 
girl! Is it permitted to be as silly 
as that?” 

She turned; there was Madame 
Bonvalet beside her. “ And Jules?” 
whispered the new arrival. 

“Nothing new,” sighed Madame 
Broquet. “ For the rest, it was the 
artichokes that annoyed me for the 
moment.” And forthwith she related 
the episode of the tulip-bulbs. 

“The Pardon at St. Pol de Leon 
is next week ; do you take Jules?” 
inquired Madame Bonvalet. 

“What is the use?” sighed his 
mother. “He has not the strength.” 
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“Nevertheless the bell cured Elise 
Pol, she who had hysterics and no 
appetite for six years, living the while 
on sugar and water.” 

“White of egg, I heard,” observed 
Madame Broquet. “ Holy Martyrs 
all, pray for us.” 

“Sugar and water,” insisted Madame 
Bonvaiet. “ Holy Patriarch and 
Prophets all, pray for us. In any 
case,” she argued, “they tolled the 
bell over her and she has been well 
ever since ; but there are some with- 
out faith.” 

Service over, the two friends walked 
home together in the dusk. 

“Do you recall him as a baby, 
Madame Bonvalet ?” 

“But perfectly; he is the same 
ave as Juliette.” She answered 
shortly; this perpetual talk of 
Madame Broquet’s affairs was trying, 
in that it left no room for her 
own. 

“Ah! there again, thy Juliette ; 
why was she so difficult? Jules 
would have worked for her; with 
us she would have been well placed. 
The Doctor asked me whether he had 
any sorrow on his mind. I replied, 
‘Sir, in this world it comes to all.’ 
He insisted ; then I said: ‘ Certainly 
not; he stays at home; his mother 
occupies herself with him ; his business 
thrives ;’ but I thought of Juliette. 
Then, Madame, the Doctor said: ‘ He 
is doubtless well cared for, and with 
attention to milk-diet he will soon be 
re-established.’ It is a long drive to 
Carhaix, so I gave him wine, vin 
supérieure, and gingerbread. ‘ Good- 
hye, Madame Broquet,’ he said ; 
‘take heart, and above all, no meat.’ 
He is kindly, that Godet. What was 
[ saying? Ah yes, Jules was a 
magnificent baby, a marvel; such 
intelligence is rare, and what a good 
disposition! What a love of animals, 
—‘ Good-morning, Mouche,’ to the 


cat every day. Mouche was his 
adoration.” 

* But, Madame Broquet, what folly 
to occupy one’s self thus with a cat!” 

“ Folly, you say, Madame Bonvalet ? 
M. le Curé said it gave proof of a 
beautiful character, to love all the 
works of the good God. Now thy 
Juliette was amiable and pretty, but 
what sorrow to have a child with 
crooked legs !” 

“Sad indeed!” said Madame Bon- 
valet. “I thank the Holy Mother 
it was never my lot.” 

Madame Broquet stopped in the 
road. “ Dear friend, it is not possible 
that you never remarked the legs of 
Juliette! I remember as though it 
were yesterday, Broquet looking from 
the window: ‘ Ciel!’ he exclaimed, 
‘regard then the legs of Juliette 
Bonvalet.’ ‘Silence, mon ami,’ said 
I; ‘if it is the will of the good God 
that the legs of Juliette curve, we 
can but offer our sympathy to Madame 
her mother, at the same time thank- 
ing Him that He has seen fit to 
award straight legs to our son. It 
is for nothing that we have done that 
this privilege has fallen to us; we 
have on the contrary too often merited 
that the legs of Jules should curve 
as do those of Juliette Bonvalet.’” 

* Thou dost lie, Madeleine Broquet ! 
It is hard to suffer one’s daughter’s 
legs to be spoken of injuriously.” 
Madame Bonvalet answered with a 
control borne of the knowledge of 
the superiority of Madame Broquet’s 
investments. 

“Calm thyself, Marthe Bonvalet ; 
if thy daughter’s legs are straight, 
then was my child’s love of animals 
a beautiful trait, and not folly, as 
thou didst name it.” 

“There, there, thou art so soon 
angry, Madeleine Broquet.” 

“One should reflect before speaking, 
Marthe Bonvalet.” 





THE SONS OF HAN. 


Durine the late Welsh Coal-Strike 
it was given out that colliery-owners, 
weary of the British miner’s vagaries, 
were about to fill his place with the 
more docile Chinese. But the report 
was not believed; on the contrary, 
it was received with ridicule and con- 
temptuous laughter, so blissful is the 
ignorance Of the English workman 
and his leaders. In Australia, or the 
United States, the bare hint of a 
move so daring, would raise a storm 
of indignation such as would be allayed 
only by a prompt and emphatic denial. 
The labouring classes of those two 
countries are indeed not less ready to 
welcome the emigrant stranger than 
their brethren on this side of the 
water ; but they draw the line at the 
Sons of Han. Mere prejudice, says 
the politician and the doctrinaire ; but 
it is not. A new problem has arisen 
to vex the peace of the world, and, 
so far, the Colonies and the Western 
States of the Union alone have met 
it in practical shape. It is not they 
who are prejudiced, but the English- 
men who laugh at their fears. Their 
dislike of the Yellow Race is founded 
on bitter experience and a sound 
national instinct. The average Briton 
knows nothing more of the Chinese 
than he learns from history, a sight 
of the Chinese Ambassador in a 
London pageant, or the caricatures in 
the comic papers. But he has a theory, 
expressed in a sounding phrase ; and 
this he hurls at the heads of people, 
who, having discovered its hollowness 
by the light of intimate personal 
knowledge, are wiser than himself. 
A theory is valuable only in propor- 
tion to its capacity for squaring with 
the facts of life. 

For, look at it as we will, the 


steady increase in the volume of 
Chinese emigration is one of the 
most serious questions of the time, 
Fifty years or so ago it had no exist- 
ence, and up to 1895 had become 
acute only in the lands bordering on 
the Pacific. In that year, however, the 
Japanese, having exposed the weak- 
ness of the Government at Pekin, 
caused the Far Eastern Question sud- 
denly to loom up on the European 
horizon. Now it is a cloud which 
shadows the future prospect of every 
country in the world. As the roads 
made by Rome facilitated the advance 
of Goth, Vandal, and Hun, so the 
English steamship seems destined to 
be the means by which the uttermost 
part of the earth may be reached by 
the Mongolian hordes of Eastern and 
Central Asia. 

As yet the great check on emigra- 
tion is tradition. In_ patriarchal 
China a man’s first duty is to his 
parents; his second is to his an- 
cestors, and neither can be adequately 
performed in a foreign country. This 
is especially true of the latter, which, 
at short intervals, involves a cere- 
monial of the most tedious kind. 
Moreover it is commonly believed 
that the only road to the Celestial 
heavenly kingdom lies through the 
Celestial earthly kingdom ruled by the 
Manchu Emperor; and burial any- 
where but in China means the loss of 
eternal happiness. For this reason 
the Chinaman is the only emigrant 
who, when he leaves home, has to 
think of death as well as of life. So 
thoroughly is it done, that no matter 
where he dies among the “ red-haired 
barbarians,” his bones are absolutely 
certain of sepulture in the family 
vault. The steamers which ply be- 
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tween Treaty Ports and such cities as 
Vancouver and San Francisco, Sydney 
and Melbourne, are thus the medium 
of this gruesome traffic. 

Besides sentiment, social influences 
are at work to keep the Chinese at 
home. To emigrate is to lose caste, 
and, not so long ago, was a crime for 
which the penalty was death. “ All 
officers of government, soldiers and 
private citizens,” ran an old law, “ who 
clandestinely proceed to sea to trade, 
or remove to foreign islands for the 
purpose of inhabiting and cultivating 
the same, shall be punished according 
to the law against consorting with 
rebels and enemies.” The very poor 
and the scum of the seaports not being 
included in this statute, do as they 
please; and so largely have they 
availed themselves of the privilege, 
that in 1891 between 6,000,000 and 
7,000,000 were returned as residents 
of foreign countries. The following 
table shows how they were distributed 
in that year and twenty years earlier. 


Number 

in 1891 
42,521 
9,129 


Number 
in 1871 
31,114 
4,388 (1881) 


Country 
Australasia .. 
Canada 
Cape of Good 

Hope oe 221 
Chili .. “i 924 
Dutch East 

Indies ee 
India (1896) .. 
Hawaii ° 
Hong-Kong .. 
French Indo- 

China 2,000,000 
Japan 3,642 
Korea “ 4,000 
74,750 

77 


136 


310,000 
13,300 
5,916 
120,539 


1,000,000 


454,000 
38,504 
21,916 

210,995 


64,029 

35,000 
‘ 600,000 
Transvaal .. 1,000 — 


Nacao 
Natal .. 
Philippines .. 


Siam .. 


100,000 
1,500,000 
> 
Protected 
States of the 
Malay Penin- 
sula.. os 
Straits Settle- 
ments 
Trinidad - 
United States 


295,700 _ 
227,989 

1,006 
107,475 


5,093,849 


1,400 
1,400 
63,199 





Total 2,250,421 


In this table the Chinese, number- 
ing not less than 150,000, in the West 
Indies and South American Republics 
are not included, as they are, for the 
most part, the flotsam and jetsam of 
the coolie trade, and therefore not 
emigrants in the true sense of the 
term. For a different reason the 
number of the Chinese in Southern 
Siberia has also been omitted. The 
first census of the Russian Empire 
having been taken only last year, 
nothing but the preliminary statement 
has been issued, and so there are no 
trustworthy statistics as to the Mon- 
golian advance Westward. That it 
is steady there can be no doubt, or 
Russian officials would not regard it 
seriously ; and this, on good authority, 
we know they have begun to do. 
There would be a curious irony in the 
situation did destiny allot the heaviest 
burden of consequences to the country 
which is now preying on China in 
defiance of treaty-pledges and the 
unwritten law of nations. America 
and Australia, with the Pacific Ocean 
as a barrier, may be able to check the 
course of this ancient Empire’s over- 
flowing population; Russia, with a 
land-frontier, will find it impossible. 

It has been estimated by a well- 
known statistician that, since 1815, 
the Atlantic highway has been crossed 
by 30,000,000 of people on their way 
to the Americas and the outlying 
parts of the British Empire. Such 
a migration is unparalleled for magni- 
tude in the world’s history; but so 
quiet and gradual has it been, that 
only statesmen and thinkers have 
awakened to its enormous significance. 
To a similar movement in the East, 
however, they are blind; perhaps 
because the human intellect has 
bounds and nineteenth century emigra- 
tion has none. Yet it is only too 
true that the flow of Chinese across 
the Pacific, since 1850, has _ been 
fully as great as the flow across the 
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Atlantic from all Europe ; or to put 
it more clearly, between 10,000,000 
and 15,000,000 of Mongolians have 
within the last half century left their 
native land for countries whose civilisa- 
tion has little in common with their 
own. The rill of 1840, which lost 
itself in the East Indies and Annam, 
is in this year of grace, 1899, a mighty 
river encompassing three quarters of 
the globe, and sending forth branches 
in every conceivable direction. When 
her Majesty the Queen came to the 
throne, and for many years after- 
wards, the Yellow Man was unknown 
beyond the south-eastern corner of 
Asia, in which he has lived from the 
very dawn of history. Now he is 
a familiar figure in every continent 
and island from Pekin to Havana. 
The only race which is more ubiquitous 
is the Anglo-Saxon. But because it 
has not yet invaded Europe, Western 
civilisation mistakes the decay of an 
organisation for the decay of a people, 
foolishly lulling itself to sleep with 
the recitation of Chinese inertia and 
Chinese superstition. Of these silent, 
yet irresistible forces, which make the 
Chinese a power wherever they go, it 
knows nothing. But all too soon it 
will learn; the greed of European 
Governments has made that a cer- 
tainty, by breaking down the barriers 
which have hitherto saved the world 
from being inundated by a Mongolian 
flood. 

That Chinese emigration, on a large 
scale, must exert a vital influence on 
the future of mankind, there can be 
no question, and, in spite of Western 
indifference, it is one of the greatest 
problems of the time. We are told 
by men, who keep their eyes fixed 
on the Americas, that the migration 
of European peoples Westwards has 
revolutionised the world. And so, 
in a certain sense, it has. But civil- 
isation, so far as its essential prin- 
ciples are concerned, stands exactly 


where it did. Not one ideal has been 
lost ; art and literature are animated 
by the same spirit; science has de- 
veloped rapidly on the old lines, and 
so have commerce and trade. All 
that has been radically altered is the 
balance of power. Therefore, what- 
ever may be the case of individual 
races, mankind has gained more than 
it has lost by the Atlantic folk-move- 
ment of the century. The horizon of 
the average man has widened in- 
finitely ; the standard of living among 
the masses has reached a very high 
level, and the chances of happiness 
have increased a thousand-fold. 

The Chinese invasion is of another 
kind. True it is like the correspond- 
ing movement of the West in its 
industrial character: it also progresses 
along ocean highways, and is nearly 
equal in volume; but there the re- 
semblance ends. European emigrants, 
with all their diversity of manners, 
customs, and strong racial antipathies, 
belong to the same great family of 
nations. They share, too, a common 
civilisation, and a religion which, if 
divided into sects, is based on one 
inspired Book. Moreover, when they 
cross the sea, they find themselves 
among kinsfolk who, in spite of New 
World conditions, worthily carry on 
the traditions of the Old. The 
Mongolian, on the other hand, is an 
isolated member of the community 
wherever he goes. He belongs to a 
branch of the human family from 
which Western civilisation has drawn 
little or nothing; between him and 
a European therefore stretches a gulf 
as wide as the distance between East 
and West. In dealing with the 
Chinese, a shrewd observer once said 
it must always be remembered that 
they are nearly certain to take a 
course exactly opposite to the one 
we ourselves should take in similar 
circumstances. Europe’s real anti- 
podes is China, so little sympathy 
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is there between its people and the 
rest of mankind. Their origin is 
hidden in the mists of remote anti- 
quity, and up to the middle of the 
present century they were able to 
maintain a policy of exclusiveness so 
complete as to be unique in the 
annals of nations. Hence Chinese 
civilisation, unlike the cosmopolitan 
civilisation of the West, is the ab- 
solute expression of Chinese genius ; 
for as far as we are aware, it owes 
nothing to any other source, and 
therein lies the secret of the Hermit 
Kingdom’s strength, perhaps also of 
her weakness at certain periods of her 
history, as, for instance, at the present 
time. So deeply rooted in the na- 
tional character are Chinese modes of 
thought, habits of life, law, govern- 
ment, and social institutions, that any 
change must necessarily wear the 
aspect of revolution. For this reason 
the Celestial is an insoluble element 
of the population everywhere but in 
the east and south-east of Asia. 
Other emigrants adapt themselves to 
their new home by losing the char- 
acteristics of the old ; he never does. 
His pride and his conservativism are 
equally invincible. He will learn all 
that the West has to teach him for 
the sake of gain, but for no higher 
purpose; in heart and mind he is 
always Chinese. It is not we, Red- 
haired Barbarians that we are, who 
represent culture and civilisation, but 
the Sons of Han, who were a power 
when the civilisation of the West was 
born on the banks of the Nile, and 
are so still, now that it is growing to 
maturity on the banks of the Thames. 
They look upon all other peoples as 
upstarts, mere creatures of yesterday, 
pupils in the school of wisdom from 
which, long ago in the centuries, they 
graduated with honours. For even 
in boyhood the Celestial is invested 
with the expression of dignified old 
age. There is something sphinx-like 


in his air of antiquity and mysterious 
suggestiveness, his immobility, and 
the curious expression he gives of 
knowing that for which other men 
are seeking. When brought into 
close contact with him, a European 
feels that while the innermost re- 
cesses of his mind are open to the 
gaze of the almond-eyed, he is baffled 
by the Oriental’s imperturbable air of 
calm superiority. 

But the iron wall of resistance 
which the Chinese present to the 
foreign ideas and habits of life, is 
not their only point of difference from 
their Western rivals, the English 
alone excepted. They are seldom or 
never accompanied by a family. In 
other words, the Chinese emigrant is 
always an adult male ; his womankind 
stay at home, a habit which in some 
quarters is counted to him for im- 
morality. But this hardly squares 
with his reputation for filial piety, 
and dislike is ever a biased judge. 
In truth he is no worse than other 
men; but he has strong prejudices, 
and it is in obedience to one of these 
that he leaves wife and children in 
China. 

No doubt the system is radically 
bad, but the evil lies in its conse- 
quences, not in the motive which 
prompts it. The Flowery Kingdom, 
by checking the flow of female emigra- 
tion, is making a last stand to pre- 
serve her time-honoured policy of 
exclusiveness. Bowing to need, she 
permits her starving sons to seek a 
living in the land of the White 
Devils ; but she will not let her 
daughters go ; knowing very well that 
the man who leaves his family at 
home is almost certain to return. 
And herein lies the third great differ- 
ence between European and Mongo- 
lian emigration. The former is always 
an outgoing tide, the other a tide 
which has its ebb and flow. Or, to 
put it in another way, of the Teutons, 
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Celts, and Slavs who settle in foreign 
countries, not more than five per cent. 
are able to return; of the Chinese, 
at least ninety per cent. return. 
There are thus two distinct move- 
ments of population in the Pacific, 
incoming and outgoing, and of the 
two one is only less than the other. 
United it equals, if it does not exceed, 
in volume that better known folk- 
movement which is in its turn trans- 
forming the face of the Western world. 
In 1851 the number of emigrants 
who left Hong-Kong was 8,000; in 
1871 it was 12,992; in 1882 it was 
79,000, the largest yet recorded ; in 
1895 it was 73,138. The annual 
average of the years from 1885 to 
1889 was 69,796. From _ various 
causes the number fell in 1865 to 
5,000, in 1891 to 45,162. The 
emigration returns of this little 
island, which has been aptly called 
Europe in Asia, are even more re- 
markable. In 1884 the number was 
73,767; in 1891 it was 105,199; 
in 1895 it was 112,685. But Hong- 
Kong, if the greatest, is not the only 
centre of the Yellow movement; it 
has rivals in the Treaty-Ports and in 
Macao. There is also a constant flow 
of population from Yunnan into Laos 
and Tonquin, but it is dwarfed by 
that which takes its way by sea. 
Singapore, second only to Hong-Kong 
in the volume of its Celestial immi- 
gration, is practically a Chinese town. 
In 1882 the number of arrivals was 
100,000; in 1891 it was 126,088 ; 
the number of departures bore the 
same relation to the number of ar- 
rivals that it always does. Penang is 
another port in which the ebb and 
flow of the Chinese invasion is very 
marked, and the same may be said of 
Jangkok. But the Siamese, though 
they have taken to civilisation kindly 
enough, have not yet been seized with 
the Western mania for statistics, and 
so trustworthy figures on this im- 


portant subject are not to be had. 
Australasia has, by timely legislation, 
checked the Celestial advance, so that 
the thousands who yearly flocked to 
her shores thirty or forty years ago 
are now hundreds. California, owing 
to the venality of her officials, has 
been less successful; but she, too, is 
able to produce an immigration return 
which at any rate shows no signs of 
increasing. In 1891 not more than 
5,995 Chinese arrived in San Fran- 
cisco; whereas in 1875 they numbered 
18,021. In Canada their number 
grows greater every year, though 
there it has not become a burning 
political question as it is in the United 
States and the Australias, perhaps be- 
cause the manufacturing industries 
of British Columbia are yet in their 
infancy. It will thus be seen that 
even in those countries whose legisla- 
tion is most prohibitory, the China- 
man advances and still advances. 
Where he is received on equal terms 
with others he eats up everything, 
like the plague of locusts in the land 
of Egypt. 

Lastly, the Chinese emigrant, un- 
like his European rival, is unwelcome 
in any community whose civilisation 
is of the West. Wherever he goes he 
is confronted by a never-ending wall 
of fees, poll-taxes, laws and regula- 
tions.. In Australasia legislation of 
this kind dates as far back as 1877, 
when the Queensland Legislature 
passed the Gold Fields Act Amend- 
ment Act, which provided that all 
Asiatic and African aliens should pay 
£3 for a miner’s right, while Euro- 
peans and Americans were paying only 
ten shillings ; and £10 for a business- 
licence, whereas only £4 was charged 
to others. That this measure was 
directed solely against the Chinese 
was obvious enough, as there were 
no Africans or Indians in the Colony. 
3ut the Governor refused his consent, 
and another bill was brought in even 
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more stringent than the first. This 
was the Chinese Immigrants Regula- 
lation Act, which stipulated that 
the master of every vessel carrying 
Chinese passengers to any Queens- 
land port should, before making entry 
at the Customs, deliver to the Col- 
lector a list of the Chinese on board, 
and pay a deposit on each of them. 
No ship was allowed to carry more 
than one passenger for every two hun- 
dred tons of registry. Unfortunately, 
however, neither of these two acts 
was found to work well in practice. 
They were therefore repealed, and 
another was passed in 1878, which 
forbade Asiatic or African aliens to 
mine on new gold-fields, a field being 
defined as new for three years after 
proclamation. In New South Wales 
and Victoria similar measures _be- 
came law. Since 1880 in obedience 
to the pressure of public opinion 
even more drastic legislation has been 
passed. Masters of vessels are for- 
bidden under heavy penalty to bring 
more than one Chinese to every three 
hundred tons burden, and a poll-tax 
of £100 is charged on landing, except 
in Western Australia, where the tax 
is £10, and in South Australia where 
no poll-tax is imposed, but masters of 
vessels are permitted to carry only 
one Chinese to every five hundred 
tons burden. 

In California repressive measures 
against the Chinese were taken very 
early. The first wave of the flood 
struck San Francisco in 1848; yet 
by 1856 an act of the State Legis- 
lature had been passed imposing a 
tax of fifty-five dollars on every 
Chinese emigrant. Two years later 
all Chinese were “prohibited from 
entering the State or landing at any 
port thereof, unless driven on shore 
by stress of weather, or unavoidable 
accident, in which case they should 
be re-shipped.” From 1853 onwards 
a miner’s tax, varying from four to 


twenty dollars a month, was enforced 
against them alone, though the act 
was aimed at all foreigners without 
distinction. In San Francisco they 
are persecuted in another way which, 
if more petty, is no less harassing. 
A Laundry Ordinance imposes a 
license-fee as follows: on laundries 
using a one-horse vehicle two dollars 
per quarter ; two horses four dollars 
per quarter ; no vehicle fifteen dollars 
per quarter. As the Chinese gene- 
rally use the bamboo pole and pan- 
niers the object of the ordinance 
is clear. Equally vexatious is the 
ordinance which compels vegetable 
pedlars to pay ten dollars for a 
license if they travel on foot; two 
dollars if they drive a waggon ; and 
another which provides that any per- 
son convicted of civil offence must 
have his hair cut from his head to 
a length of one inch, a lasting dis- 
grace to the Chinaman. The Cubic 
Air Ordinance requires that no person 
must let on hire any tenement house 
where the capacity of the rooms is 
less than five hundred cubic feet for 
every person sleeping there. This 
city regulation is enforced against 
the Chinese only. By an act of the 
Legislature, 1863, it was provided 
that Mongolians should not be wit- 
nesses in an action or proceeding to 
which a white person was party. As 
for water and gas rates, they are 
always higher to Chinese than to 
other citizens, and rents are in 
the same proportion. In 1880 the 
Government of the United States 
induced the Government at Pekin to 
modify a certain clause in the Bur- 
linghame Treaty of 1868 so that it 
read: “The Government of the 
United States may regulate, limit, 
or suspend such coming or residence, 
but may not absolutely forbid it.” In 
1886 China, irritated at the treat- 
ment her subjects received in the 
Western States, offered of her own 
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free will “to establish a system of 
strict prohibition under heavy penal- 
ties of her labourers immigrating to 
the United States, and likewise to 
prohibit the return to the United 
States of any labourers who had at 
any time gone back to China, in 
order that the Chinese labourers may 
gradually be reduced in numbers, 
and causes of danger averted and 
lives preserved.” The result was the 
Chinese Treaty of 1888, which abso- 
lutely prohibited Chinese immigration 
for twenty years ; though any Chinese 
labourer having lawful wife, child, 
parent, or property to the amount of 
one thousand dollars in the United 
States was permitted to leave the 
country and to return on considera- 
tion that he obtained a certificate 
from the Collector of Customs and 
returned within one year. But China 
refused to ratify, and an Exclusion 
Bill was immediately passed, which 
made it unlawful for Chinese, who 
had once left the United States, to 
return to its shores. That they still 
do so, however, is proved by statis- 
tics; for, as a matter of fact, Cali- 
fornia has not yet found any white 
labourers to fill their place, and so a 
natural law defies the feeble instru- 
ment of party-feeling and political 
necessity, and will continue to do so 
as long as the economic conditions 
of the State remain as they are. 

But popular ill-will against the 
Chinese, not content with repressive 
legislation, vents itself in another 
form. In the Australias a mob of 
miners fired the huts of the hated 
stranger and destroyed his property. 
Individuals were, also, roughly treated 
in the streets of Sydney. In 1878 
came the great shipping-strike, in 
which all the servants of the Austra- 
lian Steam Navigation Company were 
engaged. They refused to work with 
Chinese, and backed by public opinion 
they gained their point, though the 


struggle was long and bitter, involv- 
ing both sides in enormous loss. But, 
happily for the fair name of the 
Colonies, the violence of the mob 
stopped short of murder. In the 
United States it did not. The 
Celestial, whose plodding industry 
and patience under insult aroused 
the ire of the more aggressive ele- 
ments of the population, was stoned 
in the streets, mobbed in his house, 
and constantly abused and ill-treated. 
The Committee of the Californian 
Legislature, which inquired into the 
Chinese question in 1862, declared 
that eighty-eight cases had been re- 
ported to them of Chinamen having 
been murdered by white people, 
eleven of whom were known to have 
been murdered by collectors of the 
foreign miner's license-tax, sworn 
officers of the law. Only two of the 
murderers had been convicted and 
hanged. In September, 1885, the 
Chinese mining-labourers in Rock 
Springs, Wyoming Territory, on re- 
fusing to join in a strike, were set 
upon by the whites, twenty-eight 
were murdered outright, fifteen 
wounded, and many others driven 
from their homes, while their pro- 
perty, valued at 147,000 dollars, was 
either destroyed or pillaged by the 
rioters. The legal investigation, 
according to an American judge, 
was a travesty of justice. Other 
outrages followed in California and 
Washington. Naturally the Chinese 
Minister claimed redress, which was, 
however, slow in coming; and in 
1888 he sent to the State Depart- 
ment a list of forty Chinamen who 
had been murdered, while up to that 
time not one of the murderers had 
been brought to justice. Of outrages 
on the Chinese, like legislation to 
check their too victorious career, 
there is no end. 

The Celestial is therefore the 
pariah of emigrants everywhere but 
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in Malaysia, Indo-China, and the 
East Indies, where he is all-powerful. 
On that account his success in the 
United States, Canada, and the 
Australias, is the more remarkable. 
The emigrants of all other nation- 
alities are allowed to compete with 
natives on equal terms, but he never ; 
their incoming is checked only when 
they are criminals and paupers, his 
in any case. That is to say, the 
prejudice against the European emi- 
grant is chiefly social; against him 
it is both social and racial. That he 
manages to hold his own is due to 
his untiring industry and _ thrifty 
habits of life. For though we must 
all admit that the immigration of 
Chinese is undesirable in the English- 
speaking world, it would be most 
unfair to deny to them the possession 
of many fine qualities. Weighted as 
they are by tradition, they must be 
hoth enterprising and courageous to 
leave home at all; to gain a living, 
much less a competence, in the face 
of hostile legislation in a foreign land, 
they must have patience, intelligence, 
and adaptability. To these they add 
unrivalled manual dexterity, a great 
capacity for organisation, and the 
instincts of a born merchant. 

In consequence they are a growing 
force wherever they go. Early in the 
century not more than a few thousand 
were resident in foreign countries, 
chiefly in the East India Islands and 
Tonquin; in 1871 not more than 
2,500,000 ; in 1891 not more than 
6,000,000 ; yet in this year of grace, 
1899, it is estimated that the number 
is 10,000,000, not including the 
100,000 stranded coolies in Peru, 
Tahiti, Guiana, and the West Indies, 
who are not true emigrants at all. 
Twenty years ago, owing to their rigid 
policy of exclusion, there were hardly 
any Chinese in Japan and Corea: 
now there are ciose upon 8,000, nearly 
all merchants. In 1842 Hong-Kong 
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was the resort of a few fishermen ; 
in 1862 the Chinese population had 
increased to 120,539, in 1891 to 
210,953. In the Philippines, since 
Spain ceased to persecute them, their 
numbers have more than doubled, and 
there are also about 200,000 half- 
breeds. In the Malay Peninsula and 
Indo-China, French and British, they 
are supreme; much of the commerce 
and banking is in their hands, and 
all the local shipping and building 
trade, agriculture, and mining. As 
they take to themselves wives in 
their adopted home, new and more 
vigorous races are rapidly filling the 
places of the effete Annamite, Bur- 
man, and Cambodian. Before the tin 
mines of Larut were discovered there 
were few Chinese in the Protected 
States of the Malay Peninsula ; now 
they number hundreds of thousands. 
Russia, we are told, is pressing on the 
Flowery Kingdom so hard from the 
North, that eventually she must be 
forced out of Manchuria, as she was 
forced out of the Amur and the Mari- 
time Provinces. But it is at the same 
time too often forgotten that, by a 
different process, she is transforming 
the whole of Further India and the 
Golden Chersonese down to Singapore 
into a new China. While she is los- 
ing in the North she is gaining in the 
South, and the potential riches of the 
valleys of the Irrawady and the Me- 
kong are beyond the dreams of avarice. 
In 1891 the number of Chinese in 
Siam was estimated at 1,500,000; in 
1896 it was estimated at between 
3,000,000 and 4,000,000, and in 
French Indo-China the increase is 
equally startling. 

But the Chinese are as ubiquitous 
as the English sparrow. Their mer- 
chants are favourably known in every 
exchange in the East; in San Fran- 
cisco, where they monopolise all the 
trade with China and Japan; in 
Melbourne and Sydney, and even in 
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London and Paris. As for the labour- 
ing classes, they are as familiar on the 
Transvaal gold-fields as they are on 
the Californian fruit-ranch, and in 
the British Columbian salmon-canning 
factory as they are on the stations of 
Australia. In Hawaii they more than 
outnumber the whole of the rest of 
the foreign population. In Mauritius 
they have increased from 436 in 1891 
to 3,358 in 1897. It is true that so 
far the tide of immigration has rolled 
Southwards and Eastwards; but a 
great movement Westwards is always 
one of the possibilities of the future. 
To Europe it is distant enough to be 


comfortably shelved ; to Russia it is 
a growing fear which never sleeps. 
It is the Achilles-heel of her vast 
Empire. For centuries she lay pros- 
trate at the feet of Tartar princes: 
less than two hundred years ago she 
was threatened by Nadir Shah and 
his victorious hordes ; and history is 
about to repeat itself. “ The thing 
that hath been is that which shall be, 
and that which hath been is that 
which shall be done.” In any case 
neither statesman nor student can 
afford to leave the Chinese out of 
his forecast of the future. 
C. pe THIERRY. 





SAVROLA. 


(A Miurrary anp Porrrican RoMANce.) 


By Wryston Spencer CuuRCHILL. 


CHAPTER I. 


TuereE had been a heavy shower of 
rain, but the sun was already shining 
through the breaks in the clouds and 
throwing swiftly changing shadows 
on the streets, the houses, and the 
gardens of the city of Laurania. 
Everything shone freshly in the sun- 
light: the dust had been laid; the 
air was cool; the trees looked green 
and grateful. It was the first rain 
after the summer heats, and it 
marked the beginning of that de- 
lightful autumn climate which has 
made the Lauranian capital the home 
of the artist, the invalid, and the 
sybarite. 

The shower had been heavy, but it 
had not dispersed the crowds that 
were gathered in the great square in 
front of the Parliament House. It 
was welcome, but it had not altered 
their anxious and angry looks ; it had 
drenched them without cooling their 
excitement. Evidently an event of 
consequence was taking place. The 
fine building, where the representa- 
tives of the people were wont to meet, 
wore an aspect of sombre importance 
that the trophies and statues, with 
which an ancient and _ art-loving 
people had decorated its facade, did 
not dispel. A squadron of Lancers 
of the Republican Guard was drawn 
up at the foot of the great steps, and 
a considerable body of infantry kept 
a broad space clear in front of the 
entrance. Behind the soldiers the 
people filled in the rest of the pic- 


ture. They swarmed in the square 
and the streets leading to it; they 
had scrambled on to the numerous 
monuments, which the taste and 
pride of the Republic had raised to 
the memory of her ancient heroes, 
covering them so completely that they 
looked like mounds of human beings ; 
even the trees contained their occu- 
pants, while the windows, and often 
the roofs, of the houses and offices 
which overlooked the scene were 
crowded with spectators. It was a 
great multitude and it vibrated with 
excitement. Wild passions surged 
across the throng, as squalls sweep 
across a stormy sea. Here and there 
a@ man, mounting above his fellows, 
would harangue those whom his voice 
could reach, and a cheer or a shout 
was caught up by thousands who had 
never heard the words but were 
searching for something to give ex- 
pression to their feelings. 

It was a great day in the history 
of Laurania. For five long years 
since the Civil War the people had 
endured the insult of autocratic rule. 
The fact that the Government was 
strong, and the memory of the dis- 
orders of the past, had operated 
powerfully on the minds of the more 
sober citizens. But from the first 
there had been murmurs. There 
were many who had borne arms on 
the losing side in the long struggle 
that had ended in the victory of 
President Antonio Molara. Some 
had suffered wounds or confiscation ; 
others had undergone imprisonment ; 
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many had lost friends and relations, 
who with their latest breath had 
enjoined the uncompromising pro- 
secution of the war. The Govern- 
ment had started with implacable 
enemies, and their rule had been 
harsh and tyrannical. The ancient 
constitution, to which the citizens 
were so strongly attached and of 
which they were so proud, had been 
subverted. The President, alleging 
the prevalence of sedition, had de- 
clined to invite the people to send 
their representatives to that chamber 
which had for many centuries been 
regarded as the surest bulwark of 
popular liberties. Thus the discon- 
tents increased day by day and year 
by year: the National party, which 
had at first consisted only of a few 
survivors of the beaten side, had 
swelled into the most numerous and 
powerful faction in the State ; and at 
last they had found a leader. The 
agitation proceeded on all sides. The 
large and turbulent population of 


the capital was thoroughly devoted 


to the rising cause. Demonstration 
had followed demonstration ; riot had 
succeeded riot; even the army showed 
signs of unrest. At length the Presi- 
dent had decided to make concessions. 
It was announced that on the first of 
September the electoral writs should 
be issued, and the people should be 
accorded an opportunity of expressing 
their wishes and opinions. 

This pledge had contented the 
more peaceable citizens. The ex- 
tremists, finding themselves in a 
minority, had altered their tone. 
The Government, taking advantage 
of the favourable moment, had ar- 
rested several of the more violent 
leaders. Others, who had fought in 
the war and had returned from exile 
to take part in the revolt, fled for 
their lives across the border. A 
rigorous search for arms had resulted 
in important captures. European 


nations, watching with interested and 
anxious eyes the political barometer, 
were convinced that the Government 
cause was in the ascendant. But 
meanwhile the people waited, silent 
and expectant, for the fulfilment of 
the promise. 

At length the day had come. The 
necessary preparations for summoning 
the seventy thousand male electors to 
record their votes had been carried 
out by the public officials. The 
President, as the custom prescribed, 
was in person to sign the necessary 
writ of summons to the faithful 
citizens. Warrants for election would 
be forwarded to the various electoral 
divisions in the city and the pro- 
vinces, and those who were by the 
ancient law entitled to the franchise 
would give their verdict on the 
conduct of him whom the Populists 
in bitter hatred had called the 
Dictator. 

It was for this moment that the 
crowd was waiting. Though cheers 
from time to time arose, they waited 
for the most part in silence. Even 
when the President had passed on his 
way to the Senate, they had foreborne 
to hoot ; in their eyes he was virtually 
abdicating, and that made amends 
for all. The time-honoured obser- 
vances, the long-loved rights would be 
restored, and once more democratic 
government would be triumphant in 
Laurania. 

Suddenly, at the top of the steps in 
the full view of the people, a young 
man appeared, his dress disordered 
and his face crimson with excitement. 
It was Moret, the Civic Councillor. 
He was immediately recognised by 
the populace, and a great cheer arose. 
Many who could not see him took 
up the shout, which re-echoed through 
the square, the expression of a nation’s 
satisfaction. He gesticulated vehe- 
mently, but his words, if he spoke at 
all, were lost in the tumult. Another 
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man, an usher, followed him out hur- 
riedly, put his hand on his shoulder, 
appeared to speak with earnestness, 
and drew him back into the shadow 
of the entrance. The crowd still 
cheered. 

A third figure issued from the door, 
an old man in the robes of municipal 
office. He walked, or rather tottered 
feebly down the steps to a carriage, 
which had drawn up to meet him. 
Again there were cheers. “ Godoy ! 
Godoy! Bravo, Godoy ! Champion of 
the People! Hurrah, hurrah !” 

It was the Mayor, one of the 
strongest and most reputable members 
of the party of Reform. He entered 
his carriage and drove through the 
open space, maintained by the sol- 
diery, into the crowd, which, still 
cheering, gave way with respect. 

The carriage was open and it was 
evident that the old man was pain- 
fully moved. His face was pale, his 
mouth puckered into an expression of 
grief and anger, his whole frame 
shaken with suppressed emotion. The 
crowd had greeted him with applause, 
but, quick to notice, were struck by 
his altered appearance and woeful 
looks. They crowded round the car- 
riage crying: “ What has happened ? 
Is all well? Speak, Godoy, speak!” 
But he would have none of them, and 
quivering with agitation bade his 
coachman drive the faster. The people 
gave way slowly, sullenly, thought- 
fully, as men who make momentous 
resolutions. Something had happened, 
untoward, unforeseen, unwelcome ; 
what this was, they were anxious to 
know. 

And then began a period of wild 
rumour. The President had refused 
to sign the writs; he had committed 
suicide ; the troops had been ordered 
to fire; the elections would not take 
place, after all; Savrola had been 
arrested,—seized in the very Senate, 
said one, murdered added another. 


The noise of the multitude changed 
into a dull dissonant hum of rising 
anger. 

At last the answer came. There 
was a house, overlooking the square, 
which was separated from the Chamber 
of Representatives only by a narrow 
street, and this street had been kept 
clear for traffic by the troops. On 
the balcony of this house the young 
man, Moret, the Civic Councillor, now 
reappeared, and his coming was the 
signal for a storm of wild, anxious 
cries from the vast concourse. He 
held up his hand for silence and after 
some moments his words became 
audible to those nearest. “ You are 
betrayed—a cruel fraud—the hopes 
we had cherished are dashed to the 
ground—all has been done in vain— 
Cheated! cheated! cheated!” The 
broken fragments of his oratory 
reached far into the mass of excited 
humanity, and then he shouted a 
sentence, which was heard by thou- 
sands and repeated by thousands 
more. “The register of citizenship 
has been mutilated, and the names 
of more than half the electors have 
been erased. To your tents, oh 
people of Laurania !” 

For an instant there was silence, 
and then a great sob of fury, of 
disappointment, and of resolve arose 
from the multitude. 

At this moment the presidential 
carriage, with its four horses, its 
postilions in the Republican livery, 
and an escort of Lancers, moved 
forward to the foot of the steps, as 
there emerged from the Parliament a 
remarkable figure. He wore the 
splendid blue and white uniform of a 
general of the Lauranian Army ; his 
breast glittered with medals and 
orders ; his keen strong features were 
calm and composed. He paused for 
a moment before descending to his 
carriage, as if to give the mob an 
opportunity to hiss and hoot to their 
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content, and appeared to talk uncon- 
cernedly with his companion Senor 
Louvet, the Minister of the Interior. 
He pointed once or twice towards the 
surging masses, and then walked 
slowly down the steps. Louvet had 
intended to accompany him, but he 
heard the roar of the crowd and 
remembered that he had some _ busi- 
ness to attend to in the Senate that 
could not be delayed ; the other went 
on alone. The soldiers presented 
arms. A howl of fury arose from 
the people. A mounted officer, who 
sat his horse unmoved, an inexorable 
machine, turned to a_ subordinate 
with an order. Several companies of 
foot-soldiers began defiling from the 
side street on the right of the Cham- 
ber, and drawing up in line in the 
open space which was now partly 
invaded by the mob. 

The President entered his carriage 
which, preceded by an entire troop 
of Lancers, immediately started at a 
trot. So soon as the carriage reached 


the edge of the open space, a rush was 
made by the crowd. The escort closed 


up; “Fall back there!” shouted an 
officer, but he was unheeded. “ Will 
you move, or must we move you?” 
said a gruffer voice. Yet the mob 
gave not an inch. The danger was 
imminent. “Cheat! Traitor! Liar! 
Tyrant!” they shouted, with many 
other expressions too coarse to be 
recorded. “Give us back our rights 
-——you, who have stolen them !” 

And then some one at the back of 
the crowd fired a revolver into the 
air. The effect was electrical. The 
Lancers dropped their points and 
sprang forward. Shouts of terror and 
fury arose on all sides. The populace 
fled before the cavalry ; some fell on 
the ground and were trampled to 
death ; some were knocked down and 
injured by the horses; a few were 
speared by the soldiers. It was a 
horrible scene. Those behind threw 


stones, and some fired random pistol- 
shots. The President remained un- 
moved. Calm, erect, and unflinching 
he gazed on the tumult as men 
gaze at a race in which they have 
no pecuniary interest. His hat was 
knocked off, and a trickle of blood 
down his cheek showed where a stone 
had struck. For some moments the 
issue seemed doubtful. The crowd 
might storm the carriage and then,— 
to be torn to pieces by a rabble! 
There were other and more pleasant 
deaths. But the discipline of the 
troops overcame all obstacles: the 
bearing of the man appeared to cow 
his enemies ; and the crowd fell back, 
still hooting and shouting. 

Meanwhile the officer commanding 
the infantry by the Parliament House 
had been alarmed by the rushes of 
the mob, which he could see were 
directed at the President’s carriage. 
He determined to create a diversion. 
“We shall have to fire on them,” he 
said to the Major who was beside him. 

“ Excellent,” replied that officer ; 
“it will enable us to conclude those 
experiments in penetration, which we 
have been trying with the soft-nosed 
bullet. A very valuable experiment, 
Sir,” and then turning to the soldiers 
he issued several orders. “A very 
valuable experiment,” he repeated. 

“Somewhat expensive,” said the 
Colonel dryly ; “and half a company 
will be enough, Major.” 

There was a rattle of breech-blocks 
as the rifles were loaded. The people 
immediately in front of the troops 
struggled madly to escape the im- 
pending volley. One man, a man in 
a straw hat, kept his head. He 
rushed forward. “For God’s sake 
don’t fire!” he cried. “ Have mercy ! 
We will disperse.” 

There was a moment’s pause, a 
sharp order and a loud explosion, 
followed by screams. The man in 
the straw hat bent backwards and 
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fell on the ground ; other figures also 
subsided and lay still in curiously 
twisted postures. Everyone else ex- 
cept the soldiers fled; fortunately 
there were many exits to the square, 
and in a few minutes it was almost 
deserted. The President’s carriage 
made its way through the flying 
crowd to the gates of the palace, 
which were guarded by more soldiers, 
and passed through in safety. 

All was now over. The spirit of 
the mob was broken and the wide 
expanse of Constitution Square was 
soon nearly empty. Forty bodies and 
some expended cartridges lay on the 
ground. Both had played their part 
in the history of human development 
and passed out of the considerations 
of living men. Nevertheless the 
soldiers picked up the empty cases, 
and presently some police came with 
carts and took the other things away, 
and all was quiet again in Laurania. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE carriage and its escort passed 
the ancient gateway and driving 
through a wide courtyard drew up 
at the entrance of the palace. The 
President alighted. He fully appre- 
ciated the importance of retaining 
the good will and support of the 
army, and immediately walked up 
to the officer who commanded the 
Lancers. ‘“ None of your men hurt, 
I trust,” he said. 

“ Nothing serious, General,” replied 
the subaltern. 

“You handled your troop with 
great judgment and courage. It 
shall be remembered. But it is easy 
to lead brave men ; they shall not be 
forgotten. Ah, Colonel, you are quite 
right to come to me. I anticipated 
some trouble with the disaffected 
classes, so soon as it became known 
that we were still determined to 
maintain law and order in the State.” 


These last words were spoken to a 
dark, bronzed man who had hurriedly 
entered the courtyard by a side gate. 
Colonel Sorrento, for such was the 
new-comer’s name, was the military 
chief of the Police. Besides filling 
this important oflice, he discharged 
the duties of War-Minister to the 
Republic. The combination enabled 
the civil power to be supplemented 
by the military with great and con- 
venient promptitude, whenever it was 
necessary or desirable to take strong 
measures. The arrangement was well 
suited to the times. Usually Sorrento 
was calm and serene. He had seen 
many engagements and much war of 
the type which knows no quarter, 
had been several times wounded, and 
was regarded as a brave and callous 
man. But there is something appall- 
ing in the concentrated fury of a mob, 
and the Colonel’s manner betrayed 
the fact that he was not quite proof 
against it. 

“ Are you wounded Sir?” he asked, 
catching sight of the President’s face. 

“It is nothing,—a stone ; but they 
were very violent. Some one had 
roused them; I had hoped to get 
away before the news was known. 
Who was it spoke to them?” 

“Moret, the Civic Councillor, from 
the balcony of the hotel. A very 
dangerous man! He told them they 
were betrayed.” 

“ Betrayed ? What audacity! 
Surely such language would come 
within the 20th Section of the Con- 
stitution: Jnciting to violence against 
the person of the Head of the State 
by misrepresentation or otherwise.” 
The President was well versed in 
those clauses of the public law which 
were intended to strengthen the hands 
of the Executive. “Have him ar- 
rested, Sorrento. We cannot allow 
the majesty of Government to be 
insulted with impunity,—or stay, 
perhaps it would be wiser to be 
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magnanimous now that the matter 
is settled. I do not want a State 
prosecution just at present.” Then 
he added in a louder voice: “ This 
young officer, Colonel, discharged his 
duty with great determination,—a 
most excellent soldier. Please see 
that a note is made of it. Promotion 
should always go by merit, not by 
age, for services and not for service. 
We will not forget your behaviour, 
young man.” 

He ascended the steps and entered 
the hall of the palace, leaving the 
subaltern, a boy of twenty-two, flushed 
with pleasure and excitement, to build 
high hopes of future command and 
success. 

The hall was spacious and well- 
proportioned. It was decorated in 
the purest style of the Lauranian 
Republic, the arms of which were 
everywhere displayed. The pillars 
were of ancient marble and by their 
size and colour attested the wealth 
and magnificence of former days. 
The tesselated pavement presented a 
pleasing pattern. Elaborate mosaics 
on the walls depicted scenes from the 
national history: the foundation of 
the city; the peace of 1370; the 
reception of the envoys of the Great 
Mogul: the victory of Brota; the 
death of Saldanho, that austere 
patriot who died rather than submit 
to a technical violation of the Con- 
stitution. And then coming down 
to later years, the walls showed the 
building of the Parliament House, 
the naval victory of Cape Cheronta, 
and finally the conclusion of the Civil 
War in 1883. On either side of the 


hall, in a deep alcove, a bronze 
fountain, playing amid surrounding 
palms and ferns, imparted a feeling 
of refreshing coolness to the eye and 


ear. Facing the entrance was a 
broad staircase, leading to the state- 
rooms whose doors were concealed by 
crimson curtains. 


A woman stood at the top of the 
stairs. Her hands rested on the 
marble balustrade; her white dress 
contrasted with the bright-coloured 
curtains behind her. She was very 
beautiful, but her face wore an expres- 
sion of alarm and anxiety. Woman- 
like she asked three questions at once. 
“What has happened, Antonio? Have 
the people risen? Why have they 
been firing?” She paused timidly at 
the head of the stairs, as if fearing to 
descend. 

“ All is well,” replied the President 
in his official manner. “Some of the 
disaffected have rioted, but the Colonel 
here has taken every precaution and 
order reigns once more, dearest.” 
Then turning to Sorrento, he went 
on: “It is possible that the disturb- 
ances may be renewed. The troops 
should be confined to barracks, and 
you may give them an extra day’s 
pay to drink the health of the Re- 
public. Double the guards, and you 
had better have the streets patrolled 
to-night. In case anything happens, 
you will find me here. Good-night, 
Colonel.” He walked up a few steps, 
and the War-Minister, bowing gravely, 
turned and departed. 

The woman came down the stairs 
and they met midway. He took both 
her hands in his and smiled affec- 
tionately; she, standing one step 
above him, bent forward and kissed 
him. It was an amiable, though 
formal, salutation. 

“Well,” he said, “we have got 
through to-day all right, my dear; 
but how long it can go on, I do not 
know ; the revolutionaries seem to get 
stronger every day. It was a very 
dangerous moment just now in the 
square; but it is over for the present.” 

“T have passed an anxious hour,” 
she said, and then, catching sight for 
the first time of his bruised forehead, 
she started. “But you are wounded!” 

“Tt is nothing,” said the President. 
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“They threw stones ; we used bullets, 
which are better arguments.” 

“What happened at the Senate? 

“T had expected trouble, you know. 
[ told them in my speech that, in spite 
of the unsettled state of affairs, we 
had decided to restore the ancient 
Constitution of the Republic, but that 
it had been necessary to purge the 
register of the disaffected and _ re- 
bellious. The Mayor took it out of 
the box and they scrambled over each 
other to look at the total electorates 
for the divisions. When they saw 
how much they were reduced they 
were very angry. Godoy was speech- 
less; he is a fool, that man. Louvet 
told them that it must be taken as an 
instalment, and that as things got 
more settled the franchise would be 
extended ; but they howled with fury. 
Indeed had it not been for the ushers 
and for a few men of the Guard, I 
believe they would have assaulted me 
there and then in the very Chamber 
itself. Moret shook his fist at me,— 
ridiculous young ass—and rushed out 
to harangue the mob.” 

* And Savrola?” 

“Oh, Savrola,—he was quite calm ; 
he laughed when he saw the register. 
‘It is only a question of a few months,’ 
he said; ‘I wonder you think it 
worth while.’ I told him that I did 
not understand him, but he spoke the 
truth for all that;” and then, taking 
his wife’s hand in his, he climbed the 
stairs slowly and thoughtfully. 

But there is little rest for a public 
man in times of civil disturbance. No 
sooner had Molara reached the top of 
the stairs and entered the reception- 
room, than a man advanced to meet 
him from a door at the far end. He 
was small, dark, and very ugly, with 
a face wrinkled with age and an in- 
door life. Its pallor showed all the 
more by contrast with his hair and 
short moustache, both of which were 
of that purple blackness to which 


Nature is unable to attain. In his 
hand he carried a large bundle of 
papers, carefully disposed into depart- 
ments by his long and delicate fingers. 
It was the Private Secretary. 

“What is it, Miguel?” asked the 
President; “you have some papers 
for me?” 

“Yes, Sir; a few minutes will 
suffice. You have had an exciting 
day ; I rejoice that it has terminated 
successfully.” 

“Tt has not been devoid of interest,” 
said Molara wearily. “ What have 
you got for me?” 

“* Several foreign = despatches. 
Great Britain has sent a note about 
the Sphere of Influence to the south 
of the African Colony, to which 
the Foreign Minister has drafted a 
reply.” 

“‘Ah! these English,—how grasp- 
ing, how domineering! But we 
must be firm. I will maintain the 
territories of the Republic against 
all enemies, internal or external. 
We cannot send armies, but, thank 
God, we can write despatches. Is it 
strong enough ?” 

“Your Excellency need have no 
fears. We have vindicated our 
rights most emphatically ; it will be 
a great moral victory.” 

“T hope we shall get material as 
well as moral good out of it. The 
country is rich ; there is paying gold ; 
that explains the note. Of course 
we must reply severely. What else?” 

“There are some papers relating 
to the army, commissions and _pro- 
motions, Sir,” said Miguel, fingering 
one particular bundle of his papers, 
the bundle that lay between his first 
and second fingers. ‘Those sen- 
tences for confirmation, a draft of 
Morgon’s Budget for information 
and opinion, and one or two minor 
matters.” 

“H’m, a long business! 
well, I will come and 


Very 
see to it. 
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Dearest, you know how pressed I am. 
We shall meet to-night at the dinner. 
Have all the Ministers accepted ?” 

* All but Louvet, Antonio. He 
is detained by business.” 

“ Business, pooh! He is afraid of 
the streets at night. What a thing 
it is to be a coward! Thus he 
misses a good dinner. At eight 
then, Lucile.” And with a quick 
and decided step he passed through 
the small door of the private office 
followed by the Secretary. 

Madame Antonio Molara remained 
standing for a moment in the great 
reception-room. Then she walked 
to the window and stepped out on 
to the baleony. The scene which 
stretched before her was one of sur- 
passing beauty. The palace stood 
upon high ground commanding a wide 
view of the city and the harbour. 
The sun was low on the horizon, but 
the walls of the houses still stood out 
in glaring white. The red and blue 
tiled roofs were relieved by frequent 
gardens and squares whose green and 
graceful palms soothed and gratified 
the eye. To the north the great pile 
of the Senate House and Parliament 
buildings loomed up majestic and 
imposing. Westward lay the harbour 
with its shipping and protecting forts. 
A few warships floated in the roads, 
and many white-sailed smacks dotted 
the sea which had already begun to 
change its blue for the more gorgeous 
colours of sunset. 

As she stood there in the clear 
light of the autumn evening, she 
looked divinely beautiful. She had 
arrived at that age of life when to 
the attractions of a maiden’s beauty 
are added those of a woman’s wit. 
Her perfect features were the mirror 
of her mind, and displayed with every 
emotion and every mood that vivacity 
of expression which is the greatest 
of woman’s charms. Her tall figure 
was instinct with grace, and the 
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almost classic dress she wore enhanced 
her beauty and harmonised with her 
surroundings. 

Something in her face suggested 
a wistful aspiration. Lucile had 
married Antonio Molara nearly five 
years before, when he was in the 
height and vigour of his power. Her 
family had been among the stoutest 
supporters of his cause, and her 
father and brother had lost their 
lives on the battlefield of Sorato. 
Her mother, broken down by 
calamity and sorrow, lived only to 
commend her daughter to the care 
of their most powerful friend, the 
general who had saved the State and 
would now rule it. He had accepted 
the task at first from a feeling of 
obligation to those who had followed 
his star so faithfully, but afterwards 
from other motives. Before a month 
had passed he fell in love with the 
beautiful girl whom Fortune had led 
to him. She admired his courage, 
his energy, and his resource; the 
splendours of the office that he filled 
were not without their influence ; he 
offered her wealth and _position,— 
almost a throne; and besides he was 
a fine figure of a man. She was 
twenty-three when they married. 
For many months her life had been 
a busy one. Receptions, balls, and 
parties had filled the winter season 
with the unremitting labour of enter- 
taining. Foreign princes had paid 
her homage not only as the loveliest 
woman in Europe, but also as a great 
political figure. Her salon was 
crowded with the most famous men 
from every country. Statesmen, 
soldiers, poets, and men of science 
had worshipped at the shrine. She 
had mixed in matters of State. 
Suave and courtly ambassadors had 
thrown out delicate hints, and she 
had replied with unofficial answers. 
Plenipotentiaries had explained the 
details of treaties and protocols, with 
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remarkable elaboration, for her bene- 
fit. Philanthropists had argued, 
urged, and expounded their views or 
whims. Even her maid had ap- 
proached her with an application for 
the advancement of her brother, a 
clerk in the Post Office; and every- 
one had admired her until admiration 
itself, the most delicious drink that 
a woman tastes, became insipid. 

But even during the first few years 
there had been something wanting. 
What it was Lucile had never been 
able to guess. Her husband was 
affectionate, and such time as he 
could spare from public matters was 
at her service. Of late things had 
been less bright. The agitation of 
the country, the rising forces of 
Democracy, added to the already 
heavy business of the Republic, had 
taxed the President’s time and ener- 
gies to the full. Hard lines had 
come into his face, lines of work 
and anxiety; and sometimes she had 
caught a look of awful weariness, as 
of one who toils and yet foresees that 
his labour will be all in vain. He 
saw her less frequently, and in those 
short intervals talked more and more 
of business and politics. 

A feeling of unrest seemed to 
pervade the capital. The season, 
which had just begun, had opened 
badly. Many of the great families 
had remained in their summer resi- 
dences on the slopes of the mountains, 
though the plains were already cool 
and green; others had kept to their 
own houses in the city, and only the 
most formal entertainments at the 
palace had been attended. As the 
outlook became more threatening it 
seemed that she was able to help him 
less. Passions were being roused 
that blinded the eye to beauty and 
dulled the mind to charm. She was 
still a queen, but her subjects were 
sullen and inattentive. What could 
she do te help him, now that he was 


so hard pressed? The thought of 
abdication was odious to her, as to 
every woman. Must she remain 
directing the ceremonies of the Court 
after the brilliancy had died out, 
while enemies were working night 
and day to overturn all that she was 
attached to? 

“Can I do nothing, nothing?” she 
murmured. “Have I played my 
part? Is the best of life over?” and 
then, with a hot wave of petulant 
resolve, “ I will do it,—but what?” 

The question remained unanswered ; 
the edge of the sun dipped beneath 
the horizon and at the end of the 
military mole, from the shapeless 
mound of earth that marked the 
protecting battery of the harbour, 
sprang a puff of smoke. It was the 
evening gun, and the sound of the 
report, floating faintly up to her, 
interrupted the unpleasing reflections 
which had filled her thoughts; but 
they left a memory behind. She 
turned with a sigh and re-entered the 
palace; gradually the daylight died 
away and it became night. 


CHAPTER III. 


Dismay and bitter anger filled the 
city. The news of the fusilade spread 
fast and far, and, as is usual on 
such occasions, its effects were greatly 
exaggerated. But the police precau- 
tions were well conceived and ably 
carried out. Nothing like a crowd 
was allowed to gather, and the 
constant patrolling of the streets 
prevented the building of barricades. 
The aspect of the Republican Guard 
was moreover so formidable that, 
whatever the citizens might feel, they 
found it discreet to display an acqui- 
escent, and in some cases even a 
contented demeanour. 

With the leaders of the Popular 
party it was however different. They 
immediately assembled at the official 
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residence of the Mayor, and a furious 
discussion ensued. In the hall of the 
Mayoralty an emergency meeting was 
held, at which all the power of the 
party was represented. Moret, the 
Civic Councillor and former editor 
of the suppressed Trumpet-CaLL, was 
much cheered as he entered the room. 
His speech had appealed to many, 
and the Lauranians were always 
ready to applaud a daring act. Be- 
sides everyone was agitated by the 
recent riot and was eager to do some- 
thing. The Labour-delegates were 
particularly angry. Working-men, 
assembled in constitutional manner 
to express their grievances, had been 
shot down by a hireling of soldiery, 
—massacred was the word most 
generally used. Vengeance must be 
taken ; but how? The wildest schemes 
were suggested. Moret, always for 
bold counsels, was for sallying into 
the streets and rousing the people to 
arms; they would burn the palace, 
execute the tyrant, and restore the 
liberties of the land. Godoy, old and 
cautious, strongly opposed the sugges- 
tion, though indeed no_ particular 
eagerness was shown to adopt it. He 
advocated a calm and dignified atti- 
tude of reproach and censure, which 
would appeal to the comity of nations 
and vindicate the justice of their 
cause. Others took up the argument. 
Renos, the barrister, was for what he 
called constitutional methods. They 
should form themselves into a Com- 
mittee of Public Safety; they should 
appoint the proper officers of State 
(including of course an Attorney- 
General), and decree the deposition 
of the President for violation of the 
fundamental principles contained in 
the preamble of the Declaration of 
National Rights. He proceeded to 
dilate upon the legal points involved, 
until interrupted by several members 
who were anxious to offer their own 
remarks, 


Several resolutions were passed. 
It was agreed that the President had 
forfeited the confidence of the citizens, 
and he was forthwith called upon to 
resign his office and submit himself 
to the Courts of Law. It was also 
agreed that the army had deserved 
ill of the Republic. It was resolved 
to prosecute at civil law the soldiers 
who had fired on the people, and a 
vote of sympathy was carried in favour 
of the relations of the killed and 
wounded, or martyrs as they were 
called. 

This scene of impotence and futility 
was ended by the entrance of the 
remarkable man who had raised a 
party from the dust, and had led 
them from one success to another 
until it had seemed that the victory 
was won. Silence fell upon the as- 
semblage ; some stood up in respect ; 
everyone wondered what he would 
say. How would he bear the crush- 
ing defeat that had fallen upon them’ 
Would he despair of the movement ! 
Would he be angry or sad or cynical ! 
Above all, what course would he 
propose ? 

He walked to the end of the long 
table around which the members were 
grouped, and sat down deliberately. 
Then he looked round the room, 
with a face as calm and serene as 
ever. In that scene of confusion 
and indecision he looked magnificent. 
His very presence imparted a feeling 
of confidence to his followers. His 
high and ample forehead might have 
contained the answer to every ques- 
tion; his determined composure seemed 
equal to the utmost stroke of Fate. 

After a moment’s pause, invited by 
the silence, he rose. His words were 
studiously moderate. It had been a 
disappointment to him, he said, to 
find that the registers had been 
mutilated. The ultimate success was 
deferred, but it was only deferred. 
He had waited before coming to the 
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Mayoralty to make a few calcula- 
tions. They were necessarily rough 
and hurried, but he thought they were 
approximately correct. The President, 
it was true, would have a majority in 
the forthcoming Parliament, and a 
substantial majority ; but they would 
win certain seats, in spite of the 
restricted electorate ; about fifty, he 
thought, in a house of three hundred. 
Smaller minorities than that had over- 
thrown more powerful governments. 
Every day added to their strength ; 
every day increased the hatred of the 
Dictator. Besides, there were other 
alternatives than constitutional pro- 
cedure,—and at these words some 
set their teeth and looked at each 
other in deep significance—but for 
the present they must wait ; and they 
could afford to wait, for the prize was 
worth winning. It was the most 
precious possession in the world,— 
liberty. He sat down amid brighter 
faces and calmer minds. The delibera- 
tions were resumed. It was decided 
to relieve, out of the general funds 
of the party, those who were in 
poverty through the massacre of their 
relations ; that would increase their 
popularity with the working classes, 
and might claim the sympathy of 
foreign nations. A deputation should 
wait on the President to express the 
grief of the citizens at the mutilation 
of their ancient register, and to beg 
that he would restore their franchises. 
It should also demand the punishment 
of the officers who had fired on the 
people, and should acquaint the Pre- 
sident with the alarm and indignation 
of the city. Savrola, Godoy, and 
tenos were named as the members 
of the deputation, and the Reform 
Committee then dispersed quietly. 
Moret lingered till the end and 
approached Savrola. He was sur- 
prised that he had not been suggested 
as a member of the deputation. He 
knew his leader much better than 


Renos, a pedantic lawyer who made 
few friends: he had followed Savrola 
from the beginning with blind enthu- 
siasm and devotion ; and he now felt 
hurt that he should be passed over 
like this. 

“Tt has been a bad day for us,” he 
said tentatively ; and then as Savrola 
did not reply, he continued: “who 
would have thought they would have 
dared to trick us?” 

“Tt has been a very bad day,— 
for you,” replied Savrola thoughtfully. 

“For me? Why, what do you 
mean ?” 

“ Have you reflected that you have 
forty human lives to answer for? 
Your speech was useless,—what good 
could it do? Their blood is on your 
head. The people too are cowed. 
Much harm has been done ; it is your 
fault.” 

“My fault! I was furious,—he 
cheated us,—I thought only of revolt. 
I never dreamed you would sit down 
tamely like this. That devil should 
be killed now, at once,—before more 
mischief happens.” 

“Mark me, Moret: I am as young 
as you; I feel as acutely ; I am full 
of enthusiasm. I, too, hate Molara 
more than is wise or philosophic ; but 
I contain myself, when nothing is to 
be gained by giving way. Now heed 
my words. Either you learn to do 
so, or you can go your ways, for I 
will have none of you,—politically, 
that is,—as a friend, it is different.” 

He sat down and began to write a 
letter, while Moret, pale with that 
mortification which is made up of 
anger and self-reproach, and quivering 
under his rebuke, left the room in 
haste. 

Savrola remained. There was much 
business to do that evening; letters 
had to be written and read, the tone 
of the leading-articles in the Demo- 
cratic Press explained, and many 
other matters decided. The machinery 
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of a great party, and still more of a 
great conspiracy, needed careful and 
constant attention. It was nine 
o'clock before he finished. 

“ Well, good-night, Godoy,” he said 
to the Mayor ; “ we shall have another 
busy day to-morrow. We must con- 
trive to frighten the Dictator. Let 
me know at what time he will give 
audience.” 

At the door of the Mayoralty he 
called a hackney-coach, a conveyance 
which neither the dulness of the social 
season nor the excitement of political 
affairs could restrain from its custom- 
ary occupation. After a short drive 
he arrived at a small though not 
inelegant house, for he was a man of 
means, in the most fashionable quarter 
of the town. An old woman opened 
the door to his knock. She looked 
rejoiced to see him. 

“La,” she said, “I have had a fear- 
ful time with you away, and all this 
shooting and noise. But the after- 
noons are chilly now and you should 
have had your coat ; I fear you will 
have a cold to-morrow.” 

“Tt is all right, Bettine,” he 
answered kindly; “I have a good 
chest, thanks to your care; but I am 
very tired. Send me some soup to 
my room ; I will not dine to-night.” 

He went up-stairs, while she bustled 
off to get him the best dinner she 
could improvise. The apartments he 
lived in were on the second storey— 
a bedroom, a bathroom, and a study. 
They were small, but full of all that 
taste and luxury could devise and 
affection and industry preserve. A 
broad writing-table occupied the place 
of honour. It was arranged so that 
the light fell conveniently to the hand 
and head. A large bronze inkstand 
formed the centrepiece, with a volu- 
minous blotting-book of simple manu- 
facture spread open before it. The 
rest of the table was occupied by 
papers on files. The floor, in spite of 


the ample waste-paper basket, was 
littered with scraps. It was the 
writing-table of a public man. 

The room was lit by electric light 
in portable shaded lamps. The walls 
were covered with shelves, filled with 
well-used volumes. Tothat Pantheon 
of Literature none were admitted till 
they had been read and valued. It 
was a various library : the philosophy 
of Schopenhauer divided Kant from 
Hegel, who jostled the Memoirs of St. 
Simon and the latest French novel ; 
Rassetas and La Corte lay side by 
side; eight substantial volumes of 
Gibbon’s famous History were not 
perhaps inappropriately prolonged by 
a fine edition of the Decameron ; the 
OrIGIN oF Spectes rested by the side 
of a black-letter Bible ; THe RePuBLIc 
maintained an equilibrium with 
Vanity Farr and the History or 
EvropeaN Morats. <A _ volume of 
Macaulay’s Essays lay on the writing- 
table itself; it was open, and that 
sublime passage whereby the genius 
of one man has immortalised the 
genius of another was marked in 
pencil: And history, while for the 
warning of vehement, high, and daring 
natures, she notes his many errors, 
will yet deliberately pronownce that 
among the eminent men whose bones 
lie near his, scarcely one has left a 
more stainless, and none a@ more 
splendid name. 

A half empty box of cigarettes stood 
on a small table near a low leathern 
armchair, and by its side lay a heavy 
army-revolver, against the barrel of 
which the ashes of many cigarettes 
had been removed. A small but 
exquisite Capitoline Venus stood in 
the corner of the room, the cold 
chastity of its colour reproaching the 
allurements of its form. It was the 
chamber of a philosopher, but of no 
frigid, academic recluse ; it was the 
chamber of a man, a human man, 
who appreciated all earthly pleasures, 
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appraised them at their proper worth, 
enjoyed, and despised them. 

There were still some papers and 
telegrams lying unopened on_ the 
table, but Savrola was tired; they 
could, or at any rate should wait till 
the morning. He dropped into his 
chair. Yes, it had been a long day, 
and a gloomy day. He was a young 
man, only thirty-two, but already he 
felt. the effects of work and worry. 
His nervous temperament could not 
fail to be excited by the vivid scenes 
through which he had lately passed, 
and the repression of his emotion 
only heated the inward fire. Was it 
worth it? The struggle, the labour, 
the constant rush of affairs, the sacri- 
fice of so many things that make 
life easy, or pleasant—for what? A 
people’s good! That, he could not 
disguise from himself, was rather the 
direction than the cause of his efforts. 
Ambition was the motive force, and 
he was powerless to resist it. He 
could appreciate the delights of an 
artist, a life devoted to the search 
for beauty, or of sport, the keenest 
pleasure that leaves no sting behind. 
To live in dreamy quiet and _philo- 
sophic calm in some beautiful garden, 
far from the noise of men and with 
every diversion that art and intellect 
could suggest, was, he felt, a more 
agreeable picture. And yet he knew 
that he could not endure it. Vehe- 
ment, high, and daring was his cast 
of mind. The life he lived was the 
only one he could ever live ; he must 
go on to the end. The end comes 
often early to such men, whose spirits 
are so wrought that they know rest 
only in action, contentment in dan- 
ger, and in confusion find their only 
peace. 

His thoughts were interrupted by 
the entrance of the old woman with 
a tray. He was tired, but the decen- 
cies of life had to be observed ; he 
rose, and passed into the inner room 





to change his clothes and make his 
toilet. When he returned, the table 
was laid; the soup he had asked for 
had been expanded by the care of 
his house-keeper into a more elaborate 
meal. She waited on him, plying 
him the while with questions and 
watching his appetite with anxious 
pleasure. She had nursed him from 
his birth with a devotion and 
care which knew no break. It is 
a strange thing, the love of these 
women. Perhaps it is the only dis- 
interested affection in the world. 
The mother loves her child; that is 
maternal nature. The youth loves 
his sweetheart ; that too may be ex- 
plained. The dog loves his master, 
who feeds him; a man loves his 
friend, who has stood by him _per- 
haps at doubtful moments. In all 
there is a reason; but the love of a 
foster-mother for her charge appears 
absolutely irrational. It is one of 
the few proofs, not to be explained 
even by the association of ideas, that 
the nature of mankind is superior to 
mere utilitarianism, and that his 
destinies are high. 

The light and _ frugal supper 
finished, the old woman departed 
with the plates, and he fell to 
his musings again. Several difficult 
affairs impended in the future, about 
the conduct of which he was doubt- 
ful. He dismissed them from his 
mind; why should he be always 
oppressed with matters of fact? 
What of the night? He rose, walked 
to the window, and drawing the 
curtains looked out. The street was 
very quiet, but in the distance he 
thought he heard the tramp of a 
patrol. All the houses were dark 
and sullen ; overhead the stars shone 
brightly ; it was a perfect night to 
watch them. 

He closed the window and taking 
a candle walked to a curtained door 
on one side of the room; it opened 
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on a narrow, spiral stair which led to 
the flat roof. Most of the houses in 
Laurania were low, and Savrola when 
he reached the leads overlooked the 
sleeping city. Lines of gas-lamps 
marked the streets and squares, and 
brighter dots indicated the positions 
of the shipping in the harbour. But 
he did not long look at these; he 
was for the moment weary of men 
and their works. A small glass obser- 
vatory stood in one corner of this 
aerial platform, the nose of the tele- 
scope showing through the aperture. 
He unlocked the door and entered. 
This was a side of his life that the 
world never saw ; he was no mathe- 
matician intent on discovery or fame, 
but he loved to watch the stars for 
the sake of their mysteries. By a 
few manipulations the telescope was 
directed at the beautiful planet of 
Jupiter at this time high in the 
northern sky. The glass was a 
powerful one, and the great planet, 
surrounded by his attendant moons, 
glowed with splendour. The clock- 


work gear enabled him to keep it 
under continual observation as the 
earth rolled over with the hours. 
Long he watched it, becoming each 
moment more under the power of the 
spell that star-gazing exercises on 
curious, inquiring humanity. 


(To be continued.) 
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At last he rose, his mind still far 
away from earth. Molara, Moret, 
the Party, the exciting scenes of the 
day, all seemed misty and unreal ; 
another world, a world more beauti- 
ful, a world of boundless possibilities, 
enthralled his imagination. He 
thought of the future of Jupiter, of 
the incomprehensible periods of time 
that would elapse before the cooling 
process would render life possible on 
its surface, of the slow steady march 
of evolution, merciless, inexorable. 
How far would it carry them, the 
unborn inhabitants of an embryo 
world? Perhaps only to some vague 
distortion of the vital essence; per- 
haps further than he could dream of. 
All the problems would be solved, all 
the obstacles overcome; life would 
attain perfect development. And 
then fancy, overleaping space and 
time, carried the story to periods still 
more remote. The cooling process 
would continue ; the perfect develop- 
ment of life would end in death; 
the whole solar system, the whole 
universe itself, would one day be 
cold and lifeless as a burned-out 
firework. 

It was a mournful conclusion. He 
locked up the observatory and de- 
scended the stairs, hoping that his 
dreams would contradict his thoughts. 














